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NOW PUBLISHED: 


A HISTORY OF THE 
Huguenot Emigration to A soricé 


By CHARLES W. BAIRD, D.D. “%& 
2 vols., 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. In cloth, gilt tops,  « 


This important work, announced for publication last fall, but necessarily delay, ow issued 
4 


‘‘ Dr. Baird’s work is indeed one that will interest every lover of freedom, ana “Ge man who 
respects heroic conduct. Of course, the descendants af the Huquenots, who preserve. “names 
and traditions, will find much in it to gratify them personally. But it is most to be pr 4 or its 
excellent exposition of a very important popular movement that has not heretofore been 1. 0a 
sured by historians. Diagrams, maps, views of places, copies of documents, and other illust. .tions 
add to the value of this admirable production.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

“« Such a historical work as this appears only at rare intervals. The author has shown himself 
admirably fitted for his work, and his publishers have issued his volumes in a style befitting their 
dignitu and merits.”—The Capitol, Washington. 

“* Its appearance is certainly well timed; near the opening of the very year in which the bi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes ts to be commemorated throughout the 
Protestant world. Itis scarcely probable that any other work so rich in historic law; se fresh and 
full of varied interest will mark this memorable year. Dr. Baird isa born historian and thorough 
ly quaiified by his life-long studies, and especially by the extensive researches which he has made in 
the archives of France and Britain, as well as America. The result of his studies and laborsis a 
work of great and permanent value, not only to those of Huguenot descent, but to all who take an 
interest in tracing the causesand reading the history of lhe early settlement of this continent.”— 


New York Observer. ; 
Jan Vedder's Wife. 


ANOVEL. BY AMELIA E. BARR. IN CLOTH, $1.25. 


“ Twant to thank you for the pleasure Ihave had in reading‘ Jan Vedder's Wife.” It is the 
most natural story I have read in years, and is delightfully fresh and true from beginning to end.” 
—John Habberton. 

‘* The story is unpretentious, but it possesses uncommon merit, excelling in its reproductions of 
local scenes and colors, in its portraiture, and in the artistic developmen: of its purpose,” 
Globe. 

‘* We havea fine sketch of life in the Shetlands as the background of an excellent domestic sto- 
ry. The scenes are striking, the characters are natural and strong. and the motive of the tale 
shows right feeling and insight. It is almost suverfluous to add that ‘Jan Vedder's Wife’ is inte- 
resting from beginning to end.”—New York Tribune. E 


—Boston 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY announce for immediate publication the initial volume of 
books entitled, 


t series of 


“Tales from Many Sources.” 


Remembering the popularity in this country of the series of * Tales From Blackwood,” they were 
led to examine the principal English magazines for the past few years with a view of obtaining 
material for a similar but more varied series. They soon found that the art of story-writing had 
greatly improved since the early days of Blackwood, and that many charming short stories 
might be gathered together in a form convenient and attractive to American readers, offering great 
variety of character and treatment. They have therefore determined on the series as announced 
above, to be issued in compact 12mo volumes of from two hundred and fifty to three nundred 
pages each. The books will be issued in a style worthy of the library shelf, well printed and tastefully 
bound in cloth, at the low price of 75 cents per volume. They will appear at intervals of a fortnight. 
Volume Ist to appear April 18th, will contain : 


—= THREE STRANGERS. By Thomas Har- 


ay. 
THE BLACK POODLE. yf F. Anstey. 
THE PAVILION OF THE LINKS. By R. L. Ste- 
venson, 


LORD RICHARD ANDI. By Julian Sturgis. 

THE HERMIT OF ST. EUGENE. By W. E. 
Norris. 

MATTIE. The Story of an Evening. From 
Blackwood's Magazine, 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 755 Broadway, New York. 


The Disposal of Sewage n GROVERCLEVELAND 
Suburban Residences. A Record of his Life from Boyhood. With nu- 





merous anecdotes and incidents of his pri- 
By Edward S. Philbrick, M. Am. Soc. C.E. vate and public career, together with a his- 
tory of his official acts. Also a sketch of 
Thos, A. Hendricks. 


By DESHLER WELCH. 


Authorized Edition, printed from new type, 
on fine paper, with steel portraits and several 
illustrations. 222 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


This pamphlet is designed to give all the information 
necessary to enable the householder in rural districts, or 
where there are no sewers, to substitute for the foul 
leaching cesspool the cleanly, safe method of disposi 
of house wastes by distributing them through the soil, 
where they become an aid to vegetation and their nox- 
ious qualities are destroyed. Illustrations of tank and 
drain pipes are given, with full details of construction. 
For sale by allnewsdealers. Price 30 cents. (1s. 6d.) 

THE SANITARY ENGINEER, 140 William Street, -New 
York, and 92 Fleet Street, London. 


PRICE to CENTS 


Teachers and Students 


Should [:xamine: 
l. HOW SHOULD yO 
pounce? or, The Art of Correct P 
ation. By W. H. PL Ph t 
$1.25. 
“There ts no book upon thts subject, whether poy 
or profound, that considers the ques } 
ation tn its most gemeral sense no Work sulcte va 
ple and brief, on the one hand, to meet the wants of 
nary people, and yet suMictently riprle te ta 
on the other, to satisfy thos f more act arty 
ments. Such a book | have avoredd to prepare 
Author's Preface 
ll, AGRAMMAR OF THE GER 
man Language. F' ie ‘ s 


leges. Designed for beguiners and advat 
Brandt, Profes 
Harmulton 4 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University 
cloth, $1.50 


students. By H.C. G 


German and French in 


“As a sctentifie Grammar, it ranks among 
works yet written. Givin t I 









thodically, the more reve ; 
philology and phonology, ft cs f to pres - 
able aid in the higher Gepartm f stud WA 
nedy, Prof. of German ' ‘ 

“ Although one would t! att i» x 
new in the shape of aur ir. att retsas x 
amount of new and valuable mater to this ‘ 

L. Chynoweth, Instructor rect 
nsin 


ITI, A HIGH-SCHOOL AND COl 
lece Reader of German Literatur By W 
H. Rosenstengel, Professor of German in the 





University of (Visconson. I2moe, cloth, $1.50 

“Comes to fill a want whict hav long t . 
use it with my higher class« ft strate miv le ures 
German literature, covertog as ft ws The whole « 
with biecraphical sketches and Ulustrative passages 
WH. Appleton, P ok wa ¢ 
College, Pu 

“It is an excellent and much need work. wl ’ 
shali be glad to rm : ‘ and make use of v 
cLASSes8 7 A 18 } inert s j W sai t fenna 
State College 

y,y- > prr . yO Ja Pi 

IV. TABLEAUNXN DE LA REVO- 


lution Francaise Selections from French 
Revolution of 1789 
Edited, with notes, by Professors T. F 


and S. J 


literature relating to the 
Crane 
Brun, of Cornell University, with 
President A. D. White. 
ts in French 


introduction by 
Planned for the use of studen 
“Lam highly pleased with the book ; besides [ts histor! 
eal value. it is a most exellent book for young people to 
become acquainted with the French language as written 
and spoken in great excitement, thus avoiding 
the monotony of ok I shall certainly use it for 
my oldest pupils Prof. biie Chariter, Charlicr Insti 
tute 


*.* Specimen copies sent to teachers for examination 
on receipt of half the published price 


Favorable terms for introduction. Educational cata 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 ? ad ht Weat : id Street, New York. 


Have you a Collection of Books that 
necads Cataloguing ? 


THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX Is intended 
for private collections. It is arranged 80 that books 
may be referred to by author and title of work, Spaces 
for 1,4" tides. Simple yet thorough. Highly approved 
by those who have used it 

“THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX is hand 
somely bound and lettered in one volume, quarto (644x814 
inches), made of the best paper, and will be mailed, post 
paid, to any address, on receipt of #2.50 by the publishers 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
146 Monroe St., Chicago, 1. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. ("4 — 
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[No deviation.} 


Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line|__ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), #20 each insertion; with|= 
choice of page, #27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— —_ 
choice of position, $80. —" 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are|— 
classified as far as possible and arranged in — 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 percent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 
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*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured i in 
Sondon of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 





George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and Americar News Reading 
Room, 8 Hay market. 
Domestic. 
Field, 


he Fitted with 


Marine, and O Telescopes, Micro- 
sco Acoustic Cane for ’ Deafness, car Cornets, etc. 
H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union § uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Estab hed 1840, 


paper Glasses. 








ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 
~ 


A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
é Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


For Sale. 


i ,OR SALE.—A PHOTOGRAPHIC CA- 
mera by the best English maker, for plates 645 x 
inches, with six (~~ ~ ate holders, tripod and lea- 
er eg case, made last autumn and almost un- 
sok List price $82.50 without lenses. Will be sold for 
The vas er may adapt lens at his option from #5 to 
#50, but a good general landscape and architectural lens 
to suit will cost about ois 5 to l«- Address 
. STILLMAN, Nation Office. 











OR SALE.—AN ELEGANT EST. ATE, 
one mile from Portland, Me. Fine Mansion House 
and eight acres of cultivated grounds. A splendid sum 
mer residence or permanent home. Value, fifty thousand 
dollars. Can be had at a bargain. 
Address J.B. COYLE, IR., Portiand, Me. 


T MESSRS. COT TIER & CO. ’S, 1M- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Professional. 
AS. E. HEATH, Attorney at Law, 


“ Kasota Building,” No. 334 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OSEPH F. RAL NDOL PH, New Jersey 
Jy im Omioes Jersey C md N.J. Bay & 120 ‘Broadway, N. baie 











ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Bolenns | 
M ‘ 


| Courses in Constitutional Law and Public 


4 . lane Decoration and all Art- work, 144 Fifth 
ve., 


V M. M. CARSON, ATTORNE Y-AT- 
Law, St. Paul, Minn. 


Loans negotiated. Collections made. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartfo' 


TEELE’S BOA RDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 

cessful teachers in all — 

Fall term begins Sep 








GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, Lyme. : 
ACKWARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
—The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the care and instruction of such boys a 
spec lalty. Address Dr. WILLIAMSON, _ 
NNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL “SCHOOL. —A family, and 
Preparatory Schoo for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. best”. of references 
given. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Annaypx ” 
NNAPOLIS BE MALE INSTITUTE. 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs, RICHARD WELSH, Prine ipal, 


; MASSACHUSETTS, _ 
OSTON UNIT VERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
PRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 

Mons PUTNAM S FAMILY AND 
School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 

25th, 1 One vacancy in Family Sapeneee. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Newbury : app 
OME SCHOUL FOR CTRL S.—Miss Ada 
E. Towle will receive into her family a few young 
girls for home care and instruction. Special attention 
given to delicate and backward children. A few pupils 
will be received for care and instruction during the 
— months. Address P,. O. Box 428, Newbury port, 


_- = by permission to Prof. Henry _E. Parker, Dart- 
mouth College ; Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Henry ichards, Gardiner, Me. ; 
Loring, aw Farms; Rt. Rev. Ww 
New amps hire. 


Miss Katharine P- 
Niles, Bishop 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. —Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 
WILuiaM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 
paratory School for —_. Terms, #450. Catalogues 

on application. EORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 





|} course. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. . 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ. 
Newnham Coll., ¢ ‘ambridge, Snctané. 


Mic HIGAN, Ann Arbor. : 
“CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSI- 
‘ tv of Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manu 
facturing chemistry. High-school preparation required, 
ALBERT B, PRESCOTT, Dean. 


, and 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies and Children will reopen September 17. 


NEW York, § Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE. —Prepares for 


the Universities, etc. Terms, #350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





NEw YorK, Ut 
Mr? PIAT 7 s SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Se pt. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, P’ hiladelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day Se hoo! ‘4 : anaes La 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 2 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 


A Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 


Norwood Avenue, 


PENNSYLVANIA, WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
Jarrive’pD re . rAT OU , , 
[ TNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTs, four-years’ classical 
Degree A. B. 
Il. TOWNE ScrentirFic Scuoor, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
(d) Dynainical Engineering, (e) Architecture, leading to B. 


S. sand to tec! -_ al degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
o. , E. Architect. 
na w lecaael SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 


Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph. B. 

IV. COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratory work. Deg rree Ph. B. 

Liberal elections in and between these c 
of Second Year. 

V. COURSE IN Music. 
gree Mus. Bac. 

VI. MepicaL ScHOOL. 
optional ov year. 

DE AL Se HOOL, 


at close 


De- 


ourses 
Two-years’ graded course. 


Three-years’ graded course with 
Degree M. D. 

Two-years’ graded course. De- 
gree D. D. ‘ 

VUL. VELERINARY SCHOOL. Three -years’ graded course 
similar to European schools. Degree V. S. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 

IX. Law SCHOOL. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLYGICAL ScHOOL. Two-years’ 
tended laboratory work. Certificate 
Se oe without examination. 

DEPARTMENT OF 


course, with ex 
admits to Medical 
Special courses. 


PHILOSOPHY. | Two-vears’ post- 


j gradn: ate course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


In making inquiry ple nee specify department. 
Rev, JEssE_Y. Burk, Secretary, 
University of Pe anayivs ania, West P hiladelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., a ae Heights. 
WE CEDARS.”—A_ Select School for 
Young Ladies, ieee apn entire square of 
well-shaded ground in the northwest sec tion of the city. 
Every facility for a thorough education in English, the 
Languages, Music, and Art Studies, 
_ Addre: °8S8 _Miss E ARLE, 1916 35th St. 


T he S 7 


Sauveur Summer 
College of Languages. 
TENTH SESSION—From July 6 to August 14. 
The College will be opened on July 6, at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Saxon, Formation of 
Modern English from the Norman Conquest. 
FACULTY: 25 teachers. Attendance last year, 
455 students. 
For BOARD and ROOM, address the Manager, 
Mr. Wm. A. Deering, A.M., Burlington, Vt. 
CIRCULARS may be had at the book stores of 
F. W. Christern, New York; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston ; W. R. Jenkins, New York ; at Prof. A. 
N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; 
and will be sent to applicants by Prof. F. I. Mer- 
chant, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill.; Prof. 
J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va., and by 
L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., 
Germantown, Pa. 


HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harv’ ard, 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Comparative Grammar, 
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WE MISSES DUNN WILL RECEIVE 
into their home (Oct. 1 to June 15, fifth year) five 
oung ladies who have completed a course of study and 
wish to pursue the following specialties ; 
Music and its History ; History of Art; American Lite 
rature; the German oes and ie rature; Shak- 
speare and Wordsworth, with Prof. H. Hudson, 
For circular and references in this « +t. ry and in Ger 
many (Where three years of study were spent), address 
THE Misses DUNN 
37 W. Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 


Mn CHARLE S £. FISH, CHICOPEE, 
Mass., Wili receive into bis family a limited pum 
ber of boys for the next school year. Early application 
should be made. 
References: Pres’t Charles W. Eliot, Harvard; Prof. 
Charies A. Young, Princeton; Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, Prin. 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 


‘OT TINGEN, GERMAN Y.—MRS. E. 
(; GARBE would receive three or four peneee into 
her home, at No. 10 Groner Chausscestrasse, Gottingen. 
She refers, by pe ~ sion, to Professor Lanma Jug Harvard 
College, Cambridg Mass.; to Professor Whitney, Yale 
College, New Have nC ynn.; to Professor Perrin, West 
ern Reserve Unive rsity, —leveland,  *hio; or to her son, 
Professor Garbe, University of Konigsberg, Prussia. 


“ERMAN Y.—PROF, ALEX, FLETSCH- 
J mann, late of Mrs. Viatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y. 
will receive a limited number of persons Wishing to study 
German, &c., in hisfamily at his present home in Arn 
stadt, in Thiringen, Germany Fan er particulars 
PROF. J. M. CROW, “Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa. 
P ee ACHERS.—THE. WELL-KNOWSA 
principal of a very large school wili take one or 
more pupils with him to the mountains for the summer 
vacation. Address * EUROPE OR AMERICA, 
tox 2, Nation Office. 


BROCK. AY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for e mowing 3 year. 


y i hae 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR WILL TAKE 





A charge of boys for European travel. 
Studies conducted, if desired. 
Address gt ee 


Nation Office, New York. 


LADY EXPERIENCED IN TEACH- 
af ing desires a position in a high or private school 
in Philadelphia or vicinity; mathematics, with some 
English branches, peeferred. Best of references fur 
nished. Address *H.,’’ Nation Office. 


4 LADY GRADUATE OF SEVERAL 
years’ experience in te om a and three-years’ 
v tesires a position 


course of study at Oxford, England 
7 , Florence, N. J 


this fall. Address G. 


MASTER IA A MASS, ACADEM Y, 
sé well connected here and abroad, is willing to take 
one or two boys with bim to Europe this summer, U nex 
ceptionable references. Address MASTER, 

Ne ution OM ce Ne w York, 
ARE CE WV T GR. 1DU. ATE, OF SU CCESS- 
ful experience as a_ tutor, desires to prepare 
for college a limited number of boys in Philadelphia 
next winter. Private intetruc tion to each pupil. 
_ Address a 2D ( ‘linton St., Phila., Pa. 


LLE. DE MAL ICH YCE 18 READY 
to accept the direction of the French Department 
in a College or Seminary, or that of a whole Educational 
Institute. Ref, Prof. Ferdinand Bocher, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. Address 
492 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


‘A NTE D—. SK ILLED TEACHERS.— 

The Eastern Teachers’ Institute.110 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass., can introduce to good positions a number 
of specialists and grade teachers. Private tutor (gradu 
ate) wanted for boy of thirteen. Good salary and board 
with family. Send for form. Correspondence solicited 
with schools or families wishing —_ teachers. 


iit TRUSTEES OF THE FREDE- 

rick Female Seminary will elect a Principal for the 
ensuing year on the 20th of May next. Until said date 
applications will be received from gentlemen of estab 
lished reputation as teachers, of classical and scientific 
attainments, and of business capacity to conduct a board 
ing and day school now numbering nearly one hundred 
pupils. 

For further information address 

Cuas. E. Trait, President of the Board. 
FREDERICK, MD., April 15, 1885. 


French—German —Spanish. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
language s sufficie ntly for every-day and business conver 
sation,by Dr. Rich. S. Rosenthal’s celebrated Meisterschaft 
System. Terms, $5.00 for books of each language, with 
privilege of answers to all questions, and correction of 
exercises. Sample copy, part I, 25 cents. Liberal terms 
to teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
225 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
OP c rh 4R SCIENCE MONTHL Y.—Set 


for sale by A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York 
City. 





The Only Pure Waukesha Water ts the 


WAUKESH 


The Well-known 


Reigns alone among natural dietetic table waters 
The only spring in Waukesha that ren ains at one temperature both sum 


after another fallen away. 


mer and winter—i. e., 48 degrees. 


Address 


or yr? _— 
r. H. BRYANT, 
Waukesha is a most delightful summer resort on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
FREE—A Waterbury Watch is sent with every 


A GLENN, 


* Queen of Waters.” 


Its numerous competitors appear te 


Waukesha, Wis. 


and St. Paul Railway 


retail case without extra charge. Remit 7 by 


Bank Draft, Postal Order, Express, or Registered Letter. 


Notice is hereby given that the un- 
dersigned will receive proposals for a 
loan of $400,000.00 for the purpose of 
funding that amount of the indebted- 
One-half of the 
amount to be payable in fifteen years 


ness of the County. 


and one-half in twenty years, to be di- 


vided into bonds of $1,000.00 each, 
with interest payable semi-annually in 
New York city. 
filed with the Auditor of Marion County 
May 6, 1885, at 12 M., 


and must state specifically the rate of 


All proposals must be 
by Wednesday, 


interest at which the money is proposed 
to be furnished. Bonds will be deliv- 
ered in New York on or before June rst, 
and will bear interest from that date. 
The Board reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

Copy of law 
any information in regard to County 


authorizing loan, and 


affairs, will be furnished upon applica- 
tion to the Auditor. 
FRIEDERICH OSTERMEYER, 
W. R. CLINTON, 
N. GUION, 
Commissioners of Marion County, Indiana. 
J.C. ADAMS, 
Auditor Marion | County. 


A FP. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LonpDow, E. C.; 








Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 

DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 
\ New York Stock EXcHaNer. 
Members } Pai ADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 


“BROTHERS & CO,, 


Fd W. N, : 
58 WALL STREET, 


IssvE COMMERCIAL aypd TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use tn 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 


REAL ES STATE LO. 4.N OFFICE 


oF 
. Bx eee 
89 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Carefully selected farm mortgages. 
Seventeen years’ expertence. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
eat ing Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand. A | assortment always on hand, and new 
received from Paris and Leipaig as soon as issued. 





(G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and WY West Zod St., New York 


NOW READ) 
l. HOW SHOULD I PRO 


nounce ? or, The Art of Correct Pros 
ation. By W. H. PL Phyt lt 








#125 
‘There is no book upon this subject, whet! 
popular or profound, that considers tlre ost 

of pronunciation ino ifs most genen “ 

work sufliciently simpleand brief, on th neha 

to meet the wants of ordinary people, and vet s 

ficiently complete and accurate the of { 

satisfy those of more scholarly attamments. Suct 

a book Ihave endeavored to prepare.’ t s 

Preface. 

. : y cpr , 

Il. THE LENAPE STON ', 
The Indian and the Mammot By He 4 
Mercer. Octavo, with numerous plates 
F1.25. 

‘The appearance in A rica a ving of ‘ 

Mammoth, mably ew kof ‘ x . 

a surprise tw f arvwhe x“). ‘ 

no less interesting than the Fret tts verte< of 8 

twenty years ax while the r ‘ rine { ‘ 

work with the Indian of mypMratively recent times, the 
appearance of human figures in the carving, ar f many 
symbols which seem related = ¢ bixshly timportant 
branches of archaol al study. w awak re 
general and enthusiastic fnterest tm the St thor As 
been felt for anv other prehts representation of the 


great elephant.” tuth s} 


lll. AFGHA 
Anglo Russ 


bough, Bvt 





concise account of Russia’s advance 


direction of Rritish India (based upon the 


inn the 


recent official reports and personal experi 
ences ef Russian and British officers and 
travellers); together with a description of 
the approaches to Afghanistan, and of the 
country and its people. and a statement of 


the available military resources of the con 
testing Powers With maps corrected to 
date, 2 portraits, and 17 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1: paper & 


)} cents 
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REVISION 


PRAYER-BOOK. 


On Monday, 


THE 


April 20th, 


will be published 


The Book Annexed. 


Showing all proposed changes in the Prayer-Books as 
modified by the Convention 
Authorized Edition, 12mo0, 604 pp. Price $1.00, 


With Guide to all changes. Ask for this Edition 
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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Sport. 
& 
By W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT. 


COVERT-SHOOTING., 
DEER-S'TALKING, 


FOX-HUNTING. 

SALMON-FISHING. | 
With 21 Full-Page and 24 smaller Illustrations by 

Lieut.-General HENRY HOPE CREALOCKE, C.B. 
In handsome crown 4to, cloth, $7.50, 

A hearty welcome is assured to this volume. We 
know no modern book so likely to fill boys with 
an enthusiasm for sport, and, we may add, none 
which will more effectually disgust them with the 
counterfeits of it. Whether for the libra- 
ry shelf orthe drawing-room table, whether we 
consider the quality of the writing or the excel- 
lence ot the illustrations, Mr. Davenport's book is 
thoroughly satisfactory. —Athenwum. 
oe 


Amonest the Shans. 


By ARCHIBALD Ross CoLquuHuouwn, F.R.G.S., au- 
With upwards of 
With introduc- 


thor of * Across Chryse.’ 
Fifty whole-page illustrations. 
tion by Terrien de Laconperie on the Cradle of 
the Shan Race, and Historical Sketch of the 
Shans by Holt 8. Hallett. 
$4.50. 


Large 8vo, cloth, 


Memoirs of an E:x- Minister. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


| GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL OF MALMES.- | 
DANTE.— THE INFERNO: a 


BURY, G.C.B. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, $3, 
»,* One of the most entertaining volumes of po- 
litical reminiscence and social gossip which have 
appeared for many years. 


BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


Bonaparte. 


By his PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
face and Notes, by Colonel R. W. Phipps. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, with Map and 36 
Illustrations, except two on 
steel. Cloth, $15, 


“The publishers have been rightly advised in 
publishing a new edition of De Bourrienne’s fa- 
mous Memoirs of Napoleon. They have certainly 
spared no pains in making ita good one. Beauti- 
fully printed and adorned with fine portraits, 
these volumes merit a place in every library. For 
their intrinsic excellence is unmistakable, and 
there are thousands who will make acquaintance 


| PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


Memoirs of Napoleon 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


A Series Standard Works of European Literature in the 


English Language. Full Catalogue sent, post-free, to 


all parts of the world on application. 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES. 


BURNEY S NOVELS. EVELI- 
na. 1 vol., Cecilia, 2 vols. By Frances Burney (Mme. 
D’Arblay). With Introductions and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis, author of ‘ Sylvestra,’ ‘ Marie,’ etc. Price per 
volume, $1.40. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO RE- 


flection, Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, and Es- 
says on Faith and the Common Prayer Book. New 
Edition. $1.40. 


COLERIDGE S LECTURES and 
Notes on Shakespeare and other English Poets, in- 
cluding Mr. Collier’s transcript of the Lectures of 
1811, and the Bristol Lectures of 1813, now first col- 


lected. By T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE- TALK 


Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. $1.40. 


A New 


Elition, containing pieces hitherto uncollected, a 
Life of the Author, and Notes from various sources. 
By J. W._M. Gibbs. In five volumes. Vol. Ill, con- 
taining The Citizen of the World, Polite Learning 
in Europe. Now ready. $1.40. 


GILBART’S THE HISTORY, 


Principles and Practice of Banking. Revised to the 
Year 1881 by A. 8S. Michie, Deputy Manager of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, London. With Portrait of 
Gilbart. 2vols. #4 


SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 
Translated, with Introduction, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 
vols. Vol L—Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, Politi- 
cal Treatise. Il.—Improvement of the Understand- 
ing, Ethics, Letters. $5.00. 


DANTE.—IL PURGATORIO: a 


Literal Prose Translation. By W. E. Dugdale. With 
Hy Text of the Original and Explanatory Notes. 
2.00. 


and Omniana. 


Literal Prose Translation, with the Text of the Origi- 
nal collated with the best editions, printed on the 
same page, and Explanatory Notes. By John A. Car- 
lyle, M.D. $2.00. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE 


Painters. (In6 vols) Vol. VIL., just published, being 
a Commentary, containing Notes and Emendations 
from the Italian Edition of Milanesi and other sources. 
By J. P. Richter, Ph.D., author of ‘ The Literary Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci,’ &c. $1.40. 


Newly 
Translated, with Notes and a Life, by A. Stewart. 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, and 
the late George Long, M.A. 4 vols. $5.60 


|PLUTARCH’S MORALS: Theo- 


Edited, with Pre- | 


sophical Essays, Translated by C. W. King, M.A., au- 
thor of ‘ The Gnostics and their Remains.’ $2.00. 


GOETHE’S EARLY AND MIS- 


with De Bourrienne for the first time in this edi- | 


tion of his remarkable work. Half a century has 
elapsed since the publication of the first English 


edition, and much has come to hght since then | 


_KANT’S PROLEGOMENA AND 


concerning the public and_ private life of Napo- 
leon. Nearly all that has been so discovered is 
embodied here in the form of notes or additional 
chapters; and no better account of the man whose 
history was for fifteen years the history of Europe 
need be looked for. The Memoirs in their 
present form may be regarded as no iess trust- 
worthy than amusing. Of the private habits of 
Napoleon, and of his antithetically mixed spirit, 
no better account is conceivable. 

in these pages.’’—St James’s Gazette. 


He lives again | 


i 


cellaneous Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Notes and a Short Hoaraphy by Edw. Bell, edi- 
tor of ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Travels,’ &c. $1.40. 


GOETHE’S MISCELLANEOUS 


Travels, including Letters from Switzerland, Cam- 
yaign in France, Siege of Mainz, and Rhine Tour. 
ranslated by L. Dora Schmitz and others. 81.40. 


LESSING’S WORKS. Translated 


from the German. Vol. I.—Tragedies and ‘ Nathan 
the Wise.’ Vol. Il.—Comedies. Vol. II.—Laokoon, 
Hamburg Dramatic Notes, &c. 3 vols., $4.80. With 
portrait, &c. 


Metaphysical Foundations of Natural Science, Trans- 
lated, with Memoir and Introduction, by E. Belfort 
Bax, author of ‘Jean Paul Marat.’ With portrait of 
Kant. $2.00. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC 


Works. A new Translation in English Prose, by C. H. 
Wall. With ashort Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. $4.20, 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 
stock, also one devoted to Music and Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those inte- 


rested, 
SECOND-HAND LOUKS READY. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF SPORTING BOOKS, ALSO OF CHOICE, RARE, AND 





‘lang... 





gth Thousand Ready. 


‘The author of this volume,” 
said the New York 77mes re- 
cently, speaking of Charles Mar- 
vin’s 
The Russians at the 

Gates of Herat, 


‘has long occupied a unique po- 
sition among the authorities on 
the political questions of Cen- 
tral Asia. 
velled widely and frequently in 


He has not only tra- 


Afghanistan and the lands of 
the Turcoman—he has travelled 
and observed there for special 
purposes, and these purposes 
have been the writing of inform- 
ing books and the spreading 


of exact knowledge among the 


| statesmen and people of Eng- 


It was altogether 
desirable that he should write 
the present volume at this time, 
when information about this dis- 
puted territory is so much need- 


_ed and so very hard to get. The 


volume is a perfect mine of in- 


formation.” 


‘THE RUSSIANS 
AT THE GATES 
OF HERAT,’ illus- 
trated with portraits and 
maps, is now for sale at 
all book stores. 1 vol., 
I2mo, paper, 50 cents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 23, 1885. 


The Week. 


Tue decision cf the Supreme Court in the 
Virginia tax-coupon cases marks another revo- 
lution in constitutional construction which will 
be regarded by some as a virtual change of the 
Constitution itself,and by others as an adaptation 
of conflicting parts to the broad requirements 
of justice. It is quite certain, on the one hand, 
that the Virginia law of 1882, known as the 
‘*Coupon-killer,” was 9 violation of a solemn 
contract entered into in February, 1871, be- 
tween the State and its creditors, and was there- 
fore prohibited by the Constitution of the United 
States. It is equally certain that the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution denies jurisdic- 
tion to the courts of the United States in cases 
where private citizens seek to enforce claims 
against a State There is much force in the ar- 
gument of Justice Bradley, on the part of the 
minority of the court, that in cases of appa- 
rent conflict the latest enactment must govern, 
The majority of the court avoid this point by 
adopting the view advanced by the counsel of 
the bondholders, that the action was not against 
the State, but against the trespasser, to wit, the 
tax-collector, who had seized upon private pro- 
perty without lawful warrant. But since the 
State can act only through its agents, of whom 
the tax-collector is one, the point seems to be 
forced, and although in accord with principles 
of justice, yet practically a change of the Con- 
stitution, and one of exceeding gravity. 











The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Clawson case is a hard blow for Mormonism. 
Clawson is a polygamist, who was convicted of 
his crime in the District Court of Utah last 
April, and was sentenced to a fine of 
$800 and four years’ imprisonment. He 
appealed from this judgment, first to the 
Supreme Court of the Territory, and then to 
the United States Supreme Court, on the 
ground that the grand and petit juries by 
which he was indicted and tried were illegally 
constituted, because all believers in polygamy 
had been challenged and excluded. The 
highest tribunal has now decided against his 
plea and sustained the sentence of the District 
Court, which will send Clawson to the peni- 
tentiary for four years. The moral effect of 
the decision must be great. There is compara- 
tively little difficulty about securing the con- 
viction of a polygamist in Utah when none of 
his fellow-believers is allowed upon the jury,and 
Clawson is likely soon to have company in pri- 
son. The spectacle of a few prominent Mormons 
behind the bars, under the judgments of Fede- 
ral courts, can hardly fail to shake that confi- 
dence in the power of the Church which its 
many triumphs over the law of the land have 
fostered. 





Our esteemed contemporary, the Sun, which 
continues to protect President Cleveland against 








Tribune as a most unfit representative of this 
country at the Italian court, because, once 
upon a time, he denounced in a public manner 
the occupation of the Eternal City by King 
Victor Emmanuel. It appears that Mr. Keiley 
is an extreme Catholic, and that in the 
year 1871 he saw fit to preside at a public 
meeting in Richmond at which sympathy was 
expressed for the Pope, in view of his loss of 
the temporal power, and some very intempe 
rate expressions 
the acts of the Garibaldians and of the Italian 
Government. 
proceedings of this meeting were resurrected, 
that King Humbert might refuse to receive 
Mr. Keiley as Minister, and that 
international episode would result, and that it 
would therefore be wise for President Cleve 
land to transfer Mr. Keiley to some other 
court to which he is not personally obnoxious 
It is here that the Sun comes up bristling and 
wanting to know who's afraid 
King Humbert that America does not choose 
her Ministers to please him, but to plesse her 
self, and that if he wants a row he can have 
it. 


were used in reference to 


It has been suggested, since the 


thus an 


let us show 


It is tolerably clear that Mr. Keiley’s creden 
tials would be more acceptable at the Vatican 
than at the Quirinal, and we 
the facts connected with the Richmond meet 
ing had been remembered when he was under 
consideration, he would have been sent to some 
other country, as for instance Spain, where 
the views held by him regarding the tem 
poral power of the Pope would meet 
more sympathy than they will find in official 
quarters at Rome. King Humbert may or 
may not receive Mr. Keiley, but Mr 
ought, in the 
cline to recognize King 
rightful sovereign of the 
usual course in cases Where the representative 


presume that if 


with 
With 


Keiley 
way of self-respect, to dt 


Humbert us the 


Roman States. The 
of a foreign government is not persona grata, 
but where no otber cause of disagreement 
exists with the government, is to make the 
Minister's position uncomfortable for him, to 
freeze him out, and to show his countrymen 
that somebody else would serve 
It was in this way that we got rid of a certain 
Russian Minister in President Grant's term. It 
was in this way that Prince Bismarck elbowed 
Minister Sargent from Berlin. The purpose 
of having a minister at Rome or Berlin, we 
must remind the Sun, is not to 
our spunk, but to promote American interests, 
Mr. Keiley, it is now certain, is not the 
man to promote our Rome, al- 


them better, 


show 


interests at 


| though he might be just the man for Madrid, 


or Vienna, or Tokio. A man who holds that 


i 
| the Italian Government has no right to be 
| where it is, is certainly out of place as a diplo- 


the clamors of an evil-speaking world, comes | 


to the defence of Mr. Keiley, our new Minister 
to Rome, who has been condemned by the 


matic representative at that court. 





We understand that communications have 
already been received here by private persons 
from high quarters in Italy, implying that Mr 
Keiley will not be received by the Italian 
Government in a diplomatic capacity, and 
that he could pot be so received without pro- 


ducing a parliamentary commotion which n 
could survive The sensitiveness 


Government and 


ministry 
of the 
flections upon their 
ofticials of other 


people as to om 
political doings by th 
countries had an illustra 
Minister, Mr 


Marsh, who, while writing a despatch to Sex 


tion in the career of our lat 

retary Fish, after the withdrawal of the Fret 

troops from Rome, said in a casual way that 

the Italian Government lacked cout . 

vet to move forward and occupy that city 
} 


This despatch was published in) the 
of diplomatic correspondence, but as 
not see the light until after Rome had 
actually occupied, it Was not ne 
mass of papers communicated to Cor 
until two years after it was written \ 
end of that time the attention of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs was drawt 

he forthwith addressed Count Corti, the | 
Minister, a note severely animadverti: 


Mr. Marsh's supposed imput 


of his Government, and directing the Minister t 
communicate it to the American Secretary of 
State Count Corth was vallv et irr sanne 
at fading himself made the medium of pes 

a censure upon so distinguished a fret f 
Italy as Mr. Marsh had always beet 
ventured to take advice on the subse { 
making the communication He was advise 


to delay t untilhe could first make the su cs 


tion to his superior that Mr. Marsh's erro: 





was either a slip of the pen, in’ wi 

should not be noticed, or that it sprart 

excess of zeal for Ltalian unity: that at allevents 
a long time had passed without any 
consequences, and that it might be as well t 
overlook the matter altogethet The sugyes 


tion was adopted by the Minister of Fi n 
wlieved il Mr Marsh hin 


self never knew that any such correspondence 


fairs, and it is 1 


had taken place It is certain that his relations 
with the Italian Government continucd on the 
same cordial footing as before, up to the time 


of his death. 


The appointment of Mr. James M. Morgan 
as Consul-General at Melbourne must not be 
ascribed to the influence of the Mugwumps, 
although the appointee was an active partisan of 


Mr. Blaine down to the dav of the Presi 


dential election His admiration for Mr 
Blaine’s foreign policy was so great that he 
wrote and published, here in New York, a 


pamphlet of considerable bulk, advocating 
Blaine’s election on the ground that it would 
be a guarantee ef protection to American 
citizens abroad. Mr. Bayard ought toask Mr 
Morgan for a copy of that pamphlet before 
making out his commission, unless perchance 
the appointment was made upon grounds of 
special fitness for consular duties, overruling 
all party considerations. 





The Tridwne is rather straining its energics 
to make a case against Secretary Bayard because 
he has seen fit to call for the resignation of Mr, 
George W. Williams, a colored man, who was 
appointed Minister to Hayti just before the 


close of President Arthur’s Administration, 
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The Tribune attributes this act on the part of 
the Secretary to his lofty scorn of the colored 
people. Other authorities, like the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Hvening Post, in- 
timate that there are charges against the 
character of Mr. Williams which fully jus- 
tify Secretary Bayard in calling for his resig- 
nation, or for removing him in the event that it 
is not forthcoming. Probably Mr. Williams 
and the 7ribune will be accommodated eventu- 
ally, if they insist upon knowing what the 
charges are, but there isa larger question in- 
volved in the case than the personal deserts of 
the would-be Minister to Hayti, and that is the 
right of the President to remove officials of high 
grade who have been confirmed by the Senate. 
There are indications here and there that cer- 
tain Senators are disposed to erect the Senate 
into a sort of court, under the law of 1869, 
to insist on specific charges against a removed 
officer when the President nominates a succes- 
sor, and to try formally the charges, although 
the law of 1869 has repealed the requirement 
of the law of 1867, that specific accusations be 
sent to the Senate by the President. According 
to the law and practice down to 1867, the 
announcement to the Senate by the President 
that he had removed an officer closed inquiry 
about the ‘‘ cause” of the removal, unless on 
an impeachment of the President therefor, 
and permitted the Senate only to consider 
whether or not it would advise and consent 
to the appointment of the successor. If ‘‘ gov- 
ernment by party” be wise and useful, that is 
obviously the best rule which puts on the Ex- 
ecutive the full responsibility of administration. 





There was considerable significance, in a 
double sense, in the interview had with Presi- 
dent Cleveland on Thursday by a delegation of 
business men—Democrats—from Charleston, 8. 
C., in regard to the Collectorship of that 
port. Charleston has for many years felt as 
severely as any city in the South the evils 
of carpet-bag rule, and when an opportuni- 
ty to make a change arrives it would be sup- 
posed that the men who represent the interests 
of the State in Congress—white Democrats, be 
it remembered—would throw their whole influ- 
ence in favor of securing as the new Federal 
officers men who would be certain to make the 
reform of past abuses and the general improve- 
ment of the interests under their care their first 
object. But here we find that these Congressmen 
recommend to the President a candidate for the 
office of Collector of the principal seaport of the 
State, who is so little removed from the class of 
working politicians,and so far removed from the 
class of practical business men, that leading 
citizens whose business interests are at stake, 
are impelled to protest in person to the Presi- 
dent against his appointment, and to suggest a 
really capable man whom they ask him to name. 
We say there is significance in this, both as 
showing that not even the long abuses of carpet- 
bag rule suffice to make Congressmen ignore 
selfish political considerations in their recom- 
mendations to office, and as proving that even 
in South Carolina, where not much has been 
heard of civil-service reform, the business com- 
munity has discernment enough and courage 
enough to demand that officers shall be selected 
with a view to the duties they are to perform, 








Does Mr. William Walter Phelps, in a case of 
this kind, really think that President Cleveland 
will ‘‘strengthen his Administration” more by 
listening to the South Carolina Congressmen 
than to the Charleston merchants ? 





The Republican managers in Pennsylvania, 
as well as in this State, are busy with schemes 
to capture the Irish Roman Catholic vote for 
their party. The only State officer to be chosen 
in the neighboring commonwealth this year 
is the Treasurer, but on this very account 
the action of the Convention may be the 
more important and significant. ‘‘ Chris” 
Magee, who has long been one of the most 
influential Republican ‘‘bosses,” strongly favors 
the nomination of one McDevitt, whose chief re- 
commendation is his supposed influence with 
voters of his own race and religion. Thisis only 
part of a scheme which the Magees of the Repub- 
lican party throughout the North are now se- 
riously considering, ‘‘to make the Blaine Cath- 
olics solid with the party,” as they put it, by 
nominating such men as Carr for Governor 
of New York and McDevitt for Treasurer of 
Pennsylvania. The managers are by no means 
agreed as to the wisdom of sucha policy, which 
some of them declare will disgust both Catholics 
and Protestants, but its advocates are confident 
and determined. Whether they succeed or not, 
the development of their scheme for reconstruct- 
ing the Republican party on a new basis will be 
watched with interest. 





A most cxasperating piece of news for the 
President’s critics is sent from Washington by 
the correspondent of the 7imes. It is that the 
President does not read what they say about 
him, hears about it only in a fragmentary or 
scrappy way, and, when he is spoken to about 
it, manifests complete indifference. He is not 
only making a ‘‘ good Administration for the 
country,” but actually does not care a pin whe- 
ther anybody thinks the same is ‘‘ bad for the 
party ” or not. The effect of this information 
upon the gifted editors and politicians who are 
so anxious to give the President the benefit of 
their larger wisdom, cannot fail to be irritat- 
ing. Take, for example, the case of the 
late chief Butler organ. Here it has been 
pouring in upon the President for five weeks 
the most earnest assurances that unless he 
took the Butler party—3,499 strong-—to his 
arms, and made them happy with some nice 
offices, the Democrats would lose this State 
next November by 50,000 majority; here he 
has been assuring the President that he was 
ready to forgive him, and be reconciled and 
harmonious and use all his power to consoli- 
date the party ; and all this time the President 
has heard little or nothing about it, and has 
been utterly indifferent to what he has heard. 
In the language of the Sun’s impassioned 
polyonomous correspondent, whose effusions 
have so often commanded our admiration, 
‘*To your tents, O Israel !” 





The reprimand which the President has for- 


‘mally administered to General Hazen, in ac- 


cordance with the finding of the court-mar- 
tial, would be a humiliation to an officer of sensi- 
tive spirit, but is likely to be hailed by General 








Hazen as a merciful deliverance from a remov- 
al from office. He has always been more of a 
politician than a soldier, and so long as he is 
allowed to retain his position at the head of the 
Signal Service he will not be troubled by offi- 
cial rebukes of any kind. The lightness of his 
sentence is due to the fact thatthe only charge 
upon which he was tried, was his extraordinary 
conduct in publicly criticising the acts of his 
superior officer, the Secretary of War. Had he 
been tried upon the much more serious charge, 
which has already been proved against him, of 
negligence and disobedience of orders in fitting 
out the Arctic relief expedition, he would 
hardly have escaped so easily. 





The first important step of the new Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue is a good one. 
The business of this bureau has been very ma- 
terially diminished of late years,through the nar- 
rowing of its scope of operations, while the force 
employed has not been correspondingly reduced. 
A few days ago the collector of one of the two 
districts in Massachusetts died,and within a week 
an order was issued for the consolidation of the 
districts, with a single head at Boston. Every- 
body familiar with the internal-revenue busi- 
ness of the State has long known that there was 
no excuse for maintaining two establishments, 
except the desire to provide for the two faith- 
ful Republican partisans who had for many 
years been their heads. Nor is Massachusetts 
any exception to the rule. It is safe to say 
that a reduction of fully a third in the number 
of districts and of officials can be made, not 
only without detriment to the service, but to 
its advantage, to say nothing of the question of 
economy. Indeed, so clear has been the propriety 
of such action that it was seriously considered 
by the last Administration, but finally nothing 
was done because of the party troubles involv- 
ed in dismissing the collectors who could be 
spared. One great advantage of the change in 
executive control is the freedom which the 
new officials enjoy from such difficulties in in- 
stituting reforms. 





The decision of Judge Brewer, of the United 
States Circuit Court, upon the application of 
the receivers of the Wabash Railway for per- 
mission to throw up the leases of the uon-pay- 
ing lines of road operated by them, appears to 
settle some of the vexed questions affecting that 
property in a manner unfavorable to the first- 
mortgage bondholders. He decides that all the 
lines must be kept in operation, whether they earti 
their expenses or not; that any deficiency of ope. 
rating expenses may be made good by receivers’ 
certificates; and that these certificates must 
take precedence even of the first-mortgage 
bonds of the North Missouri Road, which 
bonds were issued fifteen years before the con- 
solidation of that road with the Wabash. It 
is not for the purpose of calling Judge Brew- 
er’s decision in question that we remark that 
such a rule invalidates every railway mortgage 
in the United States. If it is possible for rail- 
way managers to consolidate good properties 
with bad, to make leases, and to build new lines 
and hitch them on to old ones in such fashion 
as to produce bankruptcy, and then strap a 
prior lien upon the whole, there is no such 
thing as railway security, It is true that in the 
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pending case the amount of receivers’ certificates 
is limited to $2,500,000, of which only $500,- 
000 have been issued, and it is presumed that 
no issue of certificates will be permitted which 
may have the effect to stop the payment of in- 
terest on the first mortgages that antedate 
the consolidation; but the security of the mort- 
gages is nevertheless impaired, and it is plain 
that the power to issue certificates might be ex- 
ercised to the extent of rendering the security 
worthless. 





The law of libel has received a fresh and 
reasonable interpretation in the suit of J. 
Appleton Wilson against the Chicago Tribune, 
wherein damages of $190,000 were claimed 
for the publication by the defendant of a state- 
ment that the plaintiff had been indicted for mur- 
der. A full retraction and apology were made 
on the following day. It was shown on the 
trial that the 7rzdune reporter had been deceiv- 
ed by an exhibition of a paper in the office of the 
State Attorney purporting to be an indictment 
of the plaintiff, and that the paper bore the 
signature of the State Attorney, but was not 
signed by the foreman of the Grand Jury, Of 
course, the reporter had no right to see the 
paper until it was returned into court. Even 
if the indictment had been found, the publica- 
tion of it would have been premature and unjus- 
lifiable, although notunlawful. Express malice 
being disproved by the retraction, and there be- 
ing no evidence to show that the plaintiff had 
suffered pecuniary injury, the questions for the 
jury to decide were, how much should be 
awarded to the plaintiff for injury to his feel 
ings (no other injury having been proved), 
and whether the interests of society in general 
should be taken into the account by way of 
making an example of the defendant. Upon 
these points the Court instructed the jury that, 
in a civil suit for libel, exemplary and vindic- 


tive damages cannot be allowed unless 
express malice is proved, or unless the 


article was published in a reckless or unusual 
or unreasonable manner. The Court ruled 
further, that although the clerks in the State At- 
torney’s oftice may have violated the statute in 
exhibiting papers to reporters, yet it was no 
violation of the statute for the newspaper to 
publish them, and that, therefore, the jury 
must not take into consideration the prowhng of 
the reporter in places from which theoretically 
he ought to be excluded and debarred. Virtually 
the only question left for the jury was how 
much injury the plaintiff had suffered per- 
sonally from a false statement voluntarily re- 
tracted on the following day. The jury 
awarded him $250, carrying costs against the 
defendant. The plaintiff moved for a new 
trial, which the Judge can hardly grant with- 
out running counter to his own instructions. 





A striking illustration of the absurdity of 
leaving to a jury the final determination of 
litigated questions of fact is furnished by a 
case recently decided in this city. Suit was 
brought against an insurance company to re- 
cover insurance upon a cargo of merchandise 
which was said to have been lost at sea. The 
company claimed that the merchandise in ques- 
tion had never been put upon the vessel, and 
supported its claim with such conclusive evi- 





dence that when the jury retired and the counsel 
for the defence held an informal conversa- 
tion with the counsel for the plaintiff, the 
latter frankly admitted that his client had lost 
his case. He said that up to the point where a 
certain unexpected witness had been produced 
by the defence, he firmly believed that his 
client had a good case, but after that point 
he had no doubt whatever that the cargo in 
question had never been shipped. Where- 
upon the counsel of the insurance company 
said in words something like the following 

‘Well, is not this an extraordinary situation * 
Here we are, the opposing counsel, fully agreed 
about the case, and prepared to settle it with 
out further parley, yet we must sit here 
and wait for twelve men to make a 
guess upon it.” After a delay of two hours 
the twelve men came into the court-room, and 
the outcome of their guess was a unanimous 
verdict against the insurance company. The 
facts were all against them, and the only ap- 
parent reason for their astonishing decision 
was the well-established maxim that ‘‘ you can 
never get a jury to decide in favor of a corpora 
tion, especially if it be an insurance company.” 


The passage of the Niagara Park Reserva 
tion Bill is a notable event, and will go far to 
reconcile the public to the burden which the 
present Legislature has been upon its patience. 
As there is no doubt of the bill's receiving the 
Governor's signature, it may now be set down 
as an accomplished fact that Niagara is forever 
secured for the public enjoyment, free from the 
petty exactions of private greed, and safe from 
the danger of being given over to manufacturing 
interests. For a comparatively small outlay the 
State will become its owner, with the intention 
of making no other changes than those necessary 
to restore the surroundings of the falls to their 
original condition. Unsightly buildings will 
be removed, and the only attempt at park 
making will be to put Nature herself once more 


in control. 
« 





James D. Fish, whose daily life in Ludlow 
Street Jail is carefully followed by several of 
the morning papers, has edified the public 
with a brief and flattering sketch of his career. 
There are in it many interesting moral reflec 
tions, and more or less definite threats of reve 
lations concerning the complicity of other 
persons in the business transactions which 
have led to his present seclusion. He 
continues to hold up Ward as the ‘‘artful 
Villain” who led him, an innocent and 
unsophisticated bank president, into com- 
plications which he did not suspect to be 
wrong until it was too late to escape from 
them. He alludes to Ward as ‘‘one of the 
greatest schemers the world ever produced,” 
who *‘ had been brought up under the influence 
of Sunday-school training, which always carries 
a certain weight until it is found out to be 
a sham and a fraud, as it in Ward's 
and implies that it was through this 
Sunday-school demeanor that Ward won his 
way into his (Fish’s) confidence, Fish himself 
being a profound believer in Sunday-school 
principles. ‘‘ Having got his hand into the 
vaults of the Marine Bank,” says good Mr. 
Fish, ‘‘he very soon worked in his whole 


was 


case,” 





body”; but Fish neglects to mention that 
Ward passed over to him as ‘‘ dividends” 
‘profits’ from 40 to 50 per cent 

handful which he took the 
** Ward,” he says, ‘‘had the peculiar faculty 
of finding just the materials he could 
and then of using them to his own advan 
tage. 
was incapable of real friendship, he received fa 
vors with no intention of returning them.” Yet 
in his testimony Mr. Fish admitted that his ‘‘pro 
fits” from Ward's 
over $416,000, though he had never put a cent 
of cash into the that 
** profits " during the firm's short: carcer wen 
nearly a million dollars. And he now 
there was no generosity or friendship in the 
man. He even to that 
General shutting his 


or 
of every 
from vaults 


Use, 


There was no generosity in the man, he 


“contracts” were in one vear 


business, and his total 


NIVS 


goes so far as say 


Grant's error was in 
eyes and not inquiring into the methods 


which such 


by 


large protits were earned. Mr 
Fish appears to be a very cheap scoundre! 
Atlanta oucht to 


Mr. William 
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A recent despatch from 
to our friend 
In the 
on President 


Was unhappy 


be reassuring 

Walter Phelps 
markable Cleveland's 
Administration he the 
‘millions of dollars in the East ready to be 


of 
Views 


about 


put into business enterprises in the South had 


Blaine been elected.” but which ‘‘are now 
locked up in Wall Street The State of 
Georgia has opened bids for ai new thir 
ty-year $3,500,000 loan, and found among 


Wall Street for the en 
tire issue, one of which was at a premium of 4 
percent. There were thirty-five bidders in all, 
and the highest offers 
Georgia, several of whom offered a premium 
of 71, percent. This does not look as if the 
South were suffering because of President 
Cleveland's election, either pros 
perity orin the estimation of outside capital- 


them three offers from 


were from citizens of 


in domestic 


ists. 





Sir Peter Lumsden has put in his answer to 
General Komaroff's account of the recent fight 
at Puli-Khisti, which it traverses in ten im 
portant particulars. His version is that 
maroff was throughout the 
that his final attack on the Afghans was 
treacherous and wanton. It must be said, 
too, that it bears all the marks of truthfulness 
and accuracy. One little point almost fixes 
the character of Komaroff's report. de- 
scribed ‘‘one company ” of Russians who were 
outon a *‘ reconnoissance as having been me- 
naced by three companies of Afghans—which 
on its face looks badly ; but Sir Peter points 
out that one Russian company numbers 250 
men, while three companies of Afghans only 
number 225, so that it must have been the one 
company which was threatening the three. 
Then, too, a reconnoissance is not a friendly 
movement. It is a movement to ascertain what 
anenemy is up to. The mainimportance of Sir 
Peter's despatch, however, does not lie in the 
fact that his account of the affair is probably 
more correct than the Russian one, but in the 
fact that it bars the British Ministry from treat- 
ing Komaroff’s escapade as an accident, and 
seems to make it necessary that they should 
insist on his being disavowed. 


Ko 


aggressor, and 
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DOMESTIC. 
Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision on Monday in the Virgi- 
nia coupon-tax cases, Which was in favor of the 
bondholders and against the State on all ma- 
terial points. 

Rudger Clawson, who was convicted of po- 
lygamy in Utah, appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court, on the ground that the grand 
and petit juries by which he was indic ted and 
tried were illegally constituted through the ex- 
clusion of polygamists. The court on Monday 
decided against the plaintiff upon both the 
points raised. 

President Cleveland on Friday issued a pro- 
clamation reversing President Arthur’s execu- 
tive order of February 27, which restored to 
the public domain the lands of the Old Winne- 
bago and Crow Creek Indian Reservations of 
Dakota. 

President Cleveland on Friday made public 
the sentence of General W. B. Hazen, Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, for indulging in 
unwarranted and captious criticism of his su- 
perior officer, the Secretary of War, The 
President delivered a reprimand in accordance 
with the sentence. 

President Cleveland made the following ap- 
pointments on Saturday: To be Ministers Resi- 
dent and Consuls-General—ex-Governor Wil- 
liam D. Bloxham, of Florida, to Bolivia; Bay- 
liss W. Hanna, of Indiana, to Persia; Walker 
Fearn, of Louisiana, to Rumania, Servia, and 
Greece. To be Consuls—James Murray, of 


New York, at St. John, New Brunswick; 
Boyd Winchester, of Kentucky, at Nice, 
France; Charles P. Kimball, of Illinois, at 


Stuttgart, Germany. 

In reference to complaints of the Presi 
dent’s slowness in filling offices, a member of 
his household says: ‘‘ The President's pro-- 
gramme has been to dispose of the appoint- 
ments in the following order: First,the diploma- 
tic service; second, the Territories; third, the- 
District of Columbia; fourth, the post-offices; 
fifth, the marshalships; and sixth, the collect- 
ors of customs and of internal revenue. This 
programme is being rigidly adhered to, save 
in special cases where, on account of vacancies 
or of some public exigency, an immediate ap- 
pointment is made necessary, This system is 
so arranged that when the appointments un- 
der one head have been fully considered they 
will be disposed of in a lump, and the Presi- 
dent will then proceed to the next class. The 
result will show that the President will have 
accomplished more within the same time than 
any of his predecessors.” 

It is understood that the policy of the Ad- 
ministration with regard to appointments to 
places in the Southern States now held by 
colored Republicans will be not to substitute 
white men for colored men, but to replace in- 
competent or dishonest colored Republicans by 
colored Democrats who are worthy and capa- 
ble. 

Mr. Frederick Douglass, in an address to the 
colored men in Washington on Thursday night, 
attacked the Republican party, and stated that 
in the last campaign it had ceased to be the 
party of great moral ideas, and had sought vic- 
tory on grounds far below its ordinary level. 
It had made national pelf more important than 
the national party. Mr. Douglass eulogized 
President Cleveland, and said that the words 
of his inaugural were as good as those in the 
inaugurals of Lincoln and Grant. Mr. Doug- 
lass holds a Federal office. 

A delegation consisting of business men 
from C harleston, S. C., representing the com- 
mercial organizations of that city, called on the 


President on Thursday, and informed him that 
the Congressional de legation of South Carolina 
had endorsed Mr. A, 


I, Mowry for the posi- 


| 








| tion of Collector of the Port of Charleston. 


This they called to protest against. They said 
that the time had come when politics should be 
separated from important Federal positions of 
this character, and they wanted the work of 
reform inaugurated in South Carolina. They 
said the duties of the office required a man 
thoroughly informed in commercial rather than 
political matters. For the place they recom- 
mended Captain Legaré F. Walker, a business 
man. 

Attorney-General Garland has given an 
opinion to the President sustaining the eligi- 
bility of General Lawton, of Georgia, for ap- 
pointment as Minister to Russia, but the ap- 
pointment has been declined. 

George W. Williams, who was appointed 
United States Minister to Hayti on March 3 
by President Arthur, will be superseded as 
soon as his successor can be determined upon. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has called 
for the resignation of George W. Casilear, of 
New York, who for many years has been 
Superintendent of Engraving, and has ap- 
pointed to that place John A. O'Neil, ex- 
Mayor of Hoboken, N. J. The reason as- 
signed by Treasury officials for this change is 
that Secretary Manning is not satisfied with 
the artistic appearance of the United States 
notes. Mr. Casilear has been employed in the 
bureau for many years. 

Secretary Manning on Friday appointed B. 
Frank Abbett, of New Jersey, a brother of 
Governor Abbett, chief of a division in the 
office of the Auditor of the Treasury for the 
Post-office Department, vice Mr. Widdicombe, 
of Maryland, resigned by request. 


Secretary Manning, and others connected 
with the Administration, deny in the most 
positive manner that he (Manning) coutem- 
plates resigning the position of Secretary of 
the Treasury to become Collector of the Port 
of New York, or for any other purpose. 


Admiral Jouett telegraphed from Colon on 
Wednesday that good order continued on the 
Isthmus. 

President Zaldivar, 
graphed to Washington 
‘* Peace with Central America signed. A new 
triumph, doing great honor to Salvador.” It 
is said that General Barrios was assassinated 
on the battle-field through an intrigue of 
Zaldivar’s. 

Authentic information has reached the city 
of Mexico that on Wednesday the, officers 
of the Colombian Government selected 100 of 
the worst rebels imprisoned at Colon, and, 
placing them on board a steamer, carried them 
out into the bay, where the entire 100 were 
thrown overboard and drowned. 

The Niagara Park Bill passed the Senate at 
Albany on Thursday by 26 to 4. It goes to 
the Governor in ample time to allow him to 


of San Salvador, tele- 
on Wednesday : 


let it become a law without his signature, if 
he has any delicacy about signing it. If 
it does not become a law by April 30, the 


whole business falls through,and the project of 
making a State reservation at the Falls cannot 
be revived except by beginning where the 
present undertaking began. The Governor 
will not be likely to veto the bill. Nothing 
can be done with the lands,nor any regulations 
poe till a supplementary bill is passed pro- 
viding for the care and custody of the grounds. 
In this bill the question so long discussed in 
the Senate, whether any privileges should be 
let to venders, will be settled. Such a bill has 
been prepared. 

Among the appointments made by President 
Cleveland on Friday were the following: To be 
Consuls-General: James M. Morgan, of South 
Carolina, for the British Colonies in Austral- 

asia, at Melbourne, Jacob Mueller, of Ohio, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. To be Con- 


suls: Charles W. Wagner, of Missouri, at To- 
ronto; Thomas R. Welch, of Arkansas, at 
Hamilton, Canada; Francis H. Wigfall, of 


Maryland, at Leeds, England; Charles Jonas, 
of Wisconsin, at Prague, Austria-Hungary; 





| General Komaroff was aware at as 


Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, at Rotter- 
dam; William Slade, of | Ohio, at Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

The Rhode Island House, by a vote of 24 to 
16, on Thursday indefinitely postponed a_ bill 
to render the divorce law of the State more 
stringent, by requiring petitioners to have 
lived in the State two years. 

The Legislature of Connecticut having re- 
pealed the $2,000 annual appropriation to pay 
Yale College for furnishing the State standard 
time, Professor Leonard Waldo, of the Ob- 
servatory, has written to Governor Harrison 
asking for his veto. The bill was passed three 
years ago by the unanimous vote of both 
houses, after a thorough discussion, and the 
Colleze at once erected a new building and 
perfected arrangements to carry on a model 
service. The Professor denies the assertion 
that ‘‘ the service will be performed by other 
parties to the satisfaction of the State.” 


Advices from all sections of the Kansas 
wheat belt show that winter wheat has been 
seriously damaged by the severe weather. 


General Grant was very much better on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday the improve- 
ment was so marked that he was able to take 
luncheon down stairs with his family. The 
remarkable improvement continues, and his 
recovery is thought possible. 

Mrs. George Vandenhoff, actress and elocu- 
tionist, died in this city on Monday at the age 
of fifty. 

FOREIGN. 

A despatch from Lahore, India, on Wednes- 
day said: ‘* Earl Dufferin, British Viceroy of 
India, has arrived here from Raw alpindi. He 
comes officially to confer with the Maharajah 
of Cashmere. The Viceroy was met by a 
great crowd and accorded a splendid reception. 
Earl Dufferin spoke officially of the Anglo- 
Russian situation in significant words. Among 
other things, he said: ‘Coming from an im- 
portant interview with the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, whose dominions, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, have been the scene of an un- 
provoked attack, it is a great satisfaction to 
find the pr.nces and people of India ready, 
with one accord, to rally around the standard 
of Great Britain, even at a great distance from 
their own frontier. It is impossible to say now 
how the present crisis will end. If it end in 
war, that result will be in spite of the earnest 
and anxious endeavors of the British Govern- 
ment to avoid so dire a result, and in defiance 
of their most moderate and conciliatory con- 
duct.’”’ 

The London stock market showed an im 
provement on Wednesday, and there was a 
general feeling that war might be averted. 
The Shah of Persia, it was said, had offered 
England 50,000 troops in the event of war. 


In St. Petersburg, on Thursday, a despatch 
from General Komaroff was published from 
Dashkepri, April 6, in which he said: ‘‘ The 
remnant of the Afghan detachment defeated 
by the Russian forces at the engagement on the 
Kushk River fled to Herat after the battle. 
The losses of the Afghans were largely in ex- 
cess of the first estimate. In addition to those 
who fell on the field of battle or died of their 
— many perished during their forced re- 

sat from cold and hunger. I am engaged in 
porsche ma a provisional administration of 
Panjdeh and the surrounding district, in order 
to prevent anarchy. The Russian detachment 
remains at Dashkepri.” The despatch con 
cluded that there was no necessity of an imme- 
diate forward movement on the part of the 
Russians. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons on 
Friday afternoon,said that the Government had 
received from Sir Peter Lumsden a reply to 
their request for an independent report upon 
the Panjdeh incident. In this it is stated that 
arly a date 
as the 28th of March of the understanding 
agreed upon on March 17 between Russia 
and England. According to the terms of this 
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understanding, England was to deter the 
Afghans, and the Czar was to deter his troops, 
from advancing beyond the positions they 
then respectively occupied, until some subse- 
quent agreement about the demarcation of the 
Afghan frontier could be reached between the 
two governments. The battle on the Kushk 
was fought, therefore, several days after 
General Komaroff had been made aware of 
the agreement not to advance. Mr. Gladstone, 
being asked if the Government had _ protested 
against the recent occupation of Panjdeh by 
General Komaroff and his establishment of a 
Russian administration there, answered that 
the Government had not yet made either oc- 
currence a subject of ofticial communication 
with Russia. The Government was awaiting 
further information concerning these events. 


Mr. Gladstone made the additional state- 
ment that a telegram from Sir Peter Lumsden, 
dated April 13, and containing a full account 
of the events of March 30 (the day of the Panj- 
deh attack) had been received in cipher and 
would be made public as soon as it could be 
translated. He added: *‘The fact that the 
Russian commander was aware of the agree- 
ment of March 17 before March 380, and the 
question as to whether or not he acted upon in- 
structions or contrary to instructions concern- 
ing that agreement, will form the subject of fu- 
ture communications between the Government 
and Russia. In regard to the reported estab- 
lishment by the Russians of an administration 
at Panjdeh, the Government knows nothing 
officially, and must await fuller information.” 


The London Standard on Saturday pub- 
lished despatches from Tirpul that on April 10 
the Russians stopped their advance movement 
and began to retire to their former positions. 
General Komaroff had also left Panjdeh. The 
London 7imes’s St. Petersburg correspondent 
on Saturday telegraphed: ‘‘I have the best 
authority for stating that General Komaroff 
advanced in accordance with express orders 
from the Governor of the Caucasus, and Gene- 
ral Komaroff’s telegram to St. Petersburg ex- 
pressly stated this.” 

On Monday the Afghan dispute was more 
warlike, and the London stock market was de- 
pressed. Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday afternoon, made the follow 
ing statement: ‘‘ The Government on Friday 
received a despatch from Sir Peter Lumscen, 
but this telegram was not an answer to our in- 
quiries and instructions despatched to him on the 
10th instant. It will be necessary to await that 
answer before we can make any statement. 
The telegram received from Sir Peter Lumsden 
on Friday tended to confirm his previous state- 
ments, which certainly apparently conflicted 
with General Komarof!’s statements.” 


The reply of M. de Giers to Earl Granville’s 
demand for an explanation of General Koma- 
roff’s attack upon the Afghans, which was re- 
ceived at the British Foreign Oftice on Satur- 
day, says that General Komaroff’s despatches, 
copies of which have been forwarded to the 
British Government, sufficiently explain the 
Panjdeh incident, and that it is needless to sup- 
plement them. M. de Giers, in his turn, com- 
plains strongly of what he calls the excessive 
numbers of Gen. Sir Peter Lumsden’s escort. 
He says that this display of a British armed 
force on Afghan territory, together with the 
military demonstrations at Rawalpindi and 
Earl Dufferin’s defiant language, encouraged 
the Afghans to provoke the Russian attack by 
leading them to believe that they could rely 
upon British support. M. de Giers does not 
express the slightest regret for General Koma- 
rotf’s action, and even suggests that General 
Komaroff would have neglected his duty if he 
had failed to attack the Afghans, 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons 
on Tuesday afternoon, announced that the 
Government had received Sir Peter Lumsden’s 
answer to the Government's inquiries of the 
10th inst. ‘‘The message,” said Mr. Glad- 


cannot enter into details or state the effect of 
this difference in a few words. The whole 
matter will be laid on the table here eariy to 
morrow.” The Government asked for a credit 


| of $55,000,000 for the army and navy account. 





Of the $55,000,000, the sum of $22,500,000 is 
for war purposes in the Sudan, and $32,500),- 
000 for other naval and military preparations. 
Mr. Gladstone said: ** The Government feel 
that it is necessary to hold all the resources of 
the empire, including the forces in the Sudan, 
available for instant use wherever required.” 
He requested that the credit be debated on 
April 27. The House of Lords immediately 
passed the credit without debate. The full 
text of Sir Peter Lumsden’s reply, which was 
made public on Tuesday night, contradicts 
General Komaroff's statement at every mate 
nal point. Mr. Gladstone’s statement is con 
sidered as indicating little hope of peace. 


The Russian fleet at Cronstadt is ready to 
put to sea. 


The Amir of Afghanistan having requested 
the recall of the English engineer officers con 
ducting the work of strengthening the fortiti 
cations of Herat, orders have been issued that 
they shall at once cease operations. 

France has demanded of the Egyptian Gov 
ernment an unconditional reopening of — the 
printing-oftice of the Bosxphore Egyptien, the 
French newspaper which the Khedive’s Gov 
ernment forcibly suppressed at Cairo recently. 
Trouble is apprehended at Cairo and Alexan 
dria. English officers have been sent to the 
latter place to report on the best way to put 
it in an immediate state of defence 

Nubar Pasha, Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, sent France on Monday a curiously 
evasive note concerning her demand for the re 
habilitation of the Bosphore EKgyptien. Hesays 
that as the Porte, the suzerain of Egypt, was 
the authority which agreed to the terms of the 
capitulations under which France and other 
Powers have a lodgment in Egypt, he (Nubar 
Pasha) cannot answer France's demand until 
he has consulted the Porte regarding th 
proper interpretation of the terms of the ca- 
pitulations as applicable to the case of th 
Bosphore Egyptien, and also as to the form to 
be given to the Egyptian Government's reply 
to France’s demand. 

France on Tuesday notitied Nubar Pasha 
that his reply was unsatisfactory, and gave him 
until 4 o'clock that afternoon to furnish a satis 
factory answer. Nubar Pasha at once replied 
that the Porte approved Egypt's action in sup 
pressing the paper, and that he was communi 
cating with England on the subject, and asked 
for a short extension of the time to be allowed 
him in which to furnish his answer, 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. 
Gladstone said that Egypt had not acted alone 
in the matter of seizing and suppressing the 
French newspaper, the Bosplore yptien, : 
Cairo. He admitted that England was not in 
a position to disclaim all responsibility for the 
act. 

The Porte has replied to England that, in the 
event of war between England and Russia, 
Turkey will remain neutral and will close th 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus to men-of-war of 
either nation. Notice of this decision has been 
sent by the Porte to the various foreign ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople 

On Thursday the British troops occupied 
Otao, eight miles west of Handub. They met 
with no opposition from Osman Digna’s forces 
It is said that the latter have gradually dis- 
persed. 

Osman Digna has written a letter to the 
Amir of Berber, advising him not to fight any 
more, because the English are building a rail- 
way to Berber, and his (Osman Digna’s) army 
is dispersed. 

A Blue-Book puts the effective strength of 
the British regular army at 188,000 men, that 
of the reserves at 47,000 men, that of the mili- 


‘ 
il 


stone, ‘‘shows how seriously Sir Peter Lums- | tia at 125,000 men, and that of the volunteers 


den is at issue with Gene 


Komaroff, We | 


at 215,000 men, 


The Prince and Prines xs of Wales did not 
repeat their Dublin triumph in Cork on 
Wednesday Everything within the powe: 
of the Loyalists was done to make the reception 
of the royal visitors a suceess. When the 
Prince and Princess ¢ merged from the railway 
station they were yvrected with cheer after 
cheer. During their progress in the paradk 
workwen and beys ran alongside their cat 
riage and kept up the cheering to drown ¢} 
hisses of the Nationalists, who lined the e1 
tire route, and made continual hostile demon 
Strations, The conduet of the Leaguers 
aroused these Loyalists to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm, and thev made the st 
with shouts of welcome Later in the day 
Nationalists scattered throughout the erty sn 
bands, breaking windows, tearing down dec 
rations, and doing other lawless acts i 
police were attacked and beaten unmercifully 


In many cases the police charged with fixed 


tits ect 


bayonets, but were repulsed by the mol Thre 
ofhicers then used their revolvers and a des 
rate hand-to hand fight: ensued At midmight 
the streets Were in) possession of the mob, | 

by 4 o'clock on Thursday morning the rioting 
had been suppressed A number of people 


were seriously injured. The roval party 
rived safely at Killarney on Thursday after 
noon, and, with the exception of some shi 
hissing, were cordially greeted 

Queen Victoria has, it is said, arranged ¢ 
visit Ireland next autumn 

M. Clamageran, French Minister of Finance 


has resigned, ostensibly on account of ill health 
but really because he could not agree wit! 
his colleagut mn the question of a new loan 

M. Saci-Carnot, the new French Minister of 
Finance, will, upon the reassembling of the 
Chamber of Deputies, present a bill for the 
issue of a new French loan te amount to 600 


(MM) CMM cor 
perpetual 3 per cent. rentes 


The Governments of France, Holland, Pot 


TOO OOO O00 tranes, in 





tugsl ind Turkey have declared uUAPrAantine 

| vessels arriving from Spanish parts 

1 nt of rm ported cli ler emademie on th 

1 and eastern coasts of Spain. Many 
inland towns in Spain now refuse to recei 


The Hague Banking Company has failed 


: } } 
inder Circumstances mndicatng a Criminal iis 





\ 
use of its funds 

Walter ve Goethe, the only remaining 
lit nt of the great poet, died at 
Le r i\ 

Constantine Rossetti, the Rumanian poet and 


statesman, is dead in his seventy-first vear. He 
Was smember of the Re volutionary Commit 
a time editeda Revolution 
ary newspaper. In 1Ns0 he went to Paris and 
stablished several newspapers and publistied 


tee in 1846, and for e 


t 

patriotic works. In 1861, baving returned to 
Rumania, he became Minister of Public In 
struction and Worship, and in 1876 President 


of the Chamber. In conjunction with M. Bra 
tiano, he proclaimed the independence of Ru 
mania, and entered into an alliance with Russia 
in order to make war on Turkey. In 1878 he 
Was appointed Minister of the Interior, which 
post he held till 1880 

“hree of Riel’s scouts have been captured 
who left his camp at Batoche’s Crossing about 
one week ago White Cap was there with all 
his lodges of Sioux refugees from Minnesota 
in 1862 Of half-breeds there were 250, 1x orly 
armed, Nine lodges of Teton Sioux are on 
the east side with Riel, and five lodges are on 
the west side. There are some Cree lodges and 
Indian allies, but they do not number more 
than 100. Riel bas divided his men into fight 
ing bands of ten each. General Middleton 
asked the oldest of the prisoners what he would 
do if allowed to return to Batoche’s. He an 
swered he would go at once to White Cap and 
tell him not to fight the whites. General Mid- 
dleton told him to go and tell the Indians they 
should receive $500 reward for the rescue of 
any of the seven prisoners now in Riel’s hands, 

| and proportionately for the rescue of all. 
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“THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY.” 


Tue ‘‘principles of the Republican party” are 
so eagerly inquired for, and there is so much 
mystery about their exact nature and where- 
abouts, that the slightest sign of an intention 
to reveal them excites the liveliest interest all 
over the country. The appearance of two 
leaders of the party, Messrs. Evarts and Dawes, 
at the dinner of the Middlesex Club in Boston 
on Saturday last, to make speeches, was, there- 
fore, hailed with much delighted expectation. 

Mr. Evarts opened with some account of his 
boyhood in Boston, and then called attention to 
the fact that he was speaking on the anniversary 
of the fight at Lexington, and that while the 
English date American independence from the 
treaty of 1783, the State of New York dates it 
from April 19, 1775, and that thirty years ago 
the people of the Northern States were 
brought face to face with the question 
‘whether force and right should combine 
against tyranny and oppression in Kansas.” 
Coming down to the present, he intimated that 
‘*a rapacious combination” was now in pos- 
session of power, and that a certain ‘‘ experi- 
ment,” the nature of which he did not describe, 
was not likely to be repeated unless this com- 
bination ‘‘surrendered up every office to us.” 
The exact meaning of this we have not, after 
much study, been able to get at, but we feel 
satisfied that it contains a ‘‘ principle” of some 
kind. 

Mr. Evarts further added that he was ‘‘ reso- 
lute as to the duty and the purpose and the 
expectations of the Republicans of New York 
as to what they were going todo.” He was 
also much interested in finding out what the 
Republicans of Massachusetts ‘‘ were going to 
do about it,” and felt no doubt that if ‘‘ we do 
not mean to doit in New York, you (the Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts) mean to do it for us,’’ 
On reading this we felt sure that the thing here 
described as ‘‘it,” which the Republicans both 
of Massachusetts and New York were going to 
‘*do,” was the principle or principles of the 
Republican party, of which we were in search. 
We accordingly followed Mr. Evarts through 
the rest of the passage, with every sense on the 
alert, in the hope of hearing what ‘‘it” was, 
but he refused or neglected to describe ‘‘ it.” 
The nearest he came to describing it was in 
affirming that ‘‘the country which prospered 
under the Republican party, would ‘prevail,’” 
and that some ‘‘ future exhibition, to the ad- 
miration of the world,” would be ‘‘ under the 
same auspices and the same array of banners 
and trumpets.” If this points clearly to any- 
thing, it is to the reappearance of the London 
and Barnum show next year, under the same 
management, which we presume nobody seri- 
ously doubted. 

Mr. Evarts next divided the Union into two 
‘*segments,” one containing the region be- 
tween the Hudson River on one side, Cape 
Cod and Long Island Sound on another, and 
Canada at the north ; the other, the rest of the 


country, and observed that this first 
segment furnished three members of the 
Cabinet, while the West only furnished 
one—Colonel Vilas—and concluded that 


when Colonel Vilas under these circumstances 
‘*sits in the Cabinet, he must wonder where 








all the people come from.” 
wonder, unless he is suffering from some 
cerebral malady, it is hard to see. Apparently, 
however, this proposition had some connection 
in Mr, Evarts’s mind with another with which 
he closed this branch of his subject—‘‘ that for 
himself (Mr. Evarts), if he can look at this 
country, and what is now brooding in the 
minds and breeding in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people, they do not look with favor on the 
distribution of power by the Democratic 
party.” But it is hard to tell how anybody 
feels about offices, and who has ‘‘ brooding ” 
going on in his mind and ‘‘breeding” going on in 
his heart at one and the same time. The pre- 
sumption, of course, is that he feels badly, but 
the newspapers are filled with advertisements 
of remedies for such cases. 

Mr. Evarts next gave an account of the 
meaning of his own election to the Senate. 
As well as we can make out, it meant that 
‘‘instead of disorder in the ranks, perfect 
unanimity of feelingand harmony was to be 
the rule in the future.” He evidently, how- 
ever, contemplates the possibility of another 
defeat at the next State election, but he pro- 
vides for tbat by promising ‘‘te show 
and prove that every Republican had 
done his duty,” and that if an honest 
count showed that the Democrats had won, 
why, in that case thev were to retain the State 
offices. One thing, he said, he could not un- 
derstand, and that was that certain persons 
who ‘‘valued and loved the principles of the 
Republican party,” could go and vote for the 
candidate of the other party because they did not 
like that of theirown party. But here again 
he failed to mention what ‘‘the principles” were. 
He only knew that if such things could be, 
‘*things had come to a bad pass.” 

Mr. Dawes was no more instructive than Mr. 
Evarts. He mentioned ‘‘the principles of the 
Republican party,” only to say that they were 
‘laid in the foundation and built on the super- 
structure of the past,” and there he left them. 
In the rest of his speech he devoted himself to 
asking what the Administration was ‘‘ going 
to do about” ‘‘the great continental policy,” 
and about the ‘‘ emancipation of this continent 
from foreign control,” and about a certain 
‘tribute’ which ‘‘our commerce with the 
Pacific States pays to the rule and capital of 
Europe,” and what answer it was going to 
make to ‘‘the demand of the great army of 
the unemployed,” and another ‘‘ greater army 
of the discontented who are calling for a read- 
justment of the relations between capital and 
labor.” Wetrust the Administration will not try 
toanswer these questions. To answer some 
questions successfully one has to be as silly as 
the man who propounds them. We trust, 
therefore, that the President will let Mr. Dawes 
answer them himself. Nobody else is quite 
equal to it. But alas for the grand old party 
when it is thus that it speaks, or is spoken for, 
on parade days! Twenty years ago, who 
would have thought that it would live on after 
its brains were gone? 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE JUDICIARY. 


THE recent announcement that Justice Wylie, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia, desires to retire from the bench as 


Why he should | 





soon as possible, suggests the importance of 
one duty of the Presidential office which is too 
seldom considered in the choice of a Chief Ex- 
ecutive. The Constitution expressly vests the 
President with the appointment of judges of the 
Supreme Court ; and the general clause giving 
him also the appointment of ‘‘ all other officers of 
the United States whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall 
de established by law,” places in his hands the 
naming of all other judges of Federal courts 
both in the States and the Territories. Through 
this prerogative a President may make an im- 
pression upon one of the three great depart- 
ments of the Government which will endure 
through a number of succeeding administra- 
tions. Thus Andrew Jackson during his eight 
years in the White House aimost entirely re- 
made the Supreme Court ; he gave it anew head, 
and six of the eight Associate Justices when he 
retired on the 4th of March, 1837, were of his se- 
lection. It was not until 1852 that the highest 
tribunal ceased to have a majority of its members 
with commissions signed by ‘‘ Old Hickory,” 
while of Chief-Justice Taney, who survived 
until 1864, the story used to be told that old 
Ben Wade said he had for many weary years 
earnestly prayed that the author of the Dred 
Scott decision might live until a Republican 
President could name his successor—and he 
began to fear that he had prayed too hard. 

The President now has the appointment of 
judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, nine in number, nine circuit judges, 
fifty-six district judges, six judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, and 
five judges of the United States Court of Claims, 
all of whom are appointed for life, besides a 
chief justice and two or three associate justices 
of the Supreme Court for each of the Territo- 
ries under the four years’ term. Excluding 
these latter temporary appointments, here 
is a body of nearly a hundred men, who have 
been picked out with reference to mental 
strength rather than physical vigor, who had 
usually passed middle life when appointed, and 
who have since served on the average fully ten 
years. Young men have occasionally been ele- 
vated to the bench ever since George Washing- 
ton appointed James Iredell a judge of the 
Supreme Court at the age of thirty-nine, and 
John Adams ‘nade Bushrod Washington when 
only thirty-six Iredell’s colleague ; but such cases 
have always been the exception. Indeed, the 
tendency has been toward raising the stan- 
dard of age, as is shown by the interesting 
fact that the average for Supreme Court 
judges appointed during the first two decades 
after Washington’s inauguration was below 
forty-seven years, while the average for the 
appointees since Chase was made Chief Jus- 
tice in 1864 has been fifty-six years. Death, 
disability, and the opportunity for resignation 
on a pension after long service, make inevita- 
ble many changes in the course of four years, 
in a body thus constituted. To say nothing 
of the appointments for lower courts, three 
vacancies on the Supreme bench had to 
be filled between March 4, 1881, and March 
4, 1885. With five out of the nine pre- 
sent judges past sixty-five, one of them in 
his seventy-third year, and at least one in 
delicate health, it would not be strange if 
more than a third of that bench should need to 
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be replaced before 1889. Moreover, the pas- 
sage of some measure for the relief of this 
court—either through an increase of its 
members or the establishment of other appel- 
late courts—which can hardly be postponed 
four years longer, will give the President a 
number of judicial appointments outside the 
filling of vacancies. Altogether it seems prob- 
able that Mr. Cleveland will be called upon to 
name a larger number of judges during the 
next four years than any of his predecessors 
in a similar period. 

The Republican party’s long lease of power 
has resulted in making the Federal judiciary 
almost entirely Republican in political faith. 
The last appointee of a Democratic President 
to the Supreme Court disappeared at Nathan 
Clifford’s death in 1881, and had Judge Field 
continued with the party which he supported 
when Lincoln nominated him, our highest 
court would to-day be unanimously Republican. 
This is the case with the Court of Claims, the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. and 
the judges of the Circuit Courts; while only 
half a dozen among the older District judges 
hold the commissions of Democratic Presidents. 
Though politics ought not to decide such a ques- 
tion—ought not, indeed, to enter into its con- 
sideration—the almost invariable rule has long 
been fora President to restrict to lawyers of 
his own party the range of possible choice 
for a vacant judgeship. Mr. Cleveland will 
be excusable in observing this rule, since if 
all the many appointments to the bench which 
he is likely to make are from the Democracy, 
a political equilibrium will even then hard- 
ly be established. There can be no ques- 
tion that the representation of both parties 
upon the bench conduces to the more cheerful 
acceptance of its decisions by the body of citi- 
zens, and the appointment of a number of 
Democratic judges will therefore be in the 
public interest. The system of an elective 
judiciary in New York relieved Governor 
Cleveland of this branch of a President's du- 
ties, but the character of his appointments to 
other offices indicates the standard which he 
may be expected to maintain in nominations 
for the bench. The vigorous contempt which 
he entertains for personal canvassing for office 
is assurance that the country will be spared 
a repetition of the disagreeable spectacle pre- 
sented a few years ago, when a candidate 
for a vacancy in our highest tribunal won the 
prize after a struggle conducted with the aid 
of petitions, endorsements, and personal soli- 
citation. 

THE OCEAN CARRYING TRADE. 
Tue Tribune has discovered in the suggestion 
to convene an extra session of Congress—if 
there be an ocean war between Great Britain 
and Russia—a furtive purpose ‘‘to precipitate 
as soon as possible a struggle for the over- 
throw of protection, not only of American 
ship-building, but of other American indus- 
tries.” The only object of such a session that any 
one has yet avowed, is to modify for a longer 
or shorter period the law of 1792, which for- 
bids the Secretary of the Treasury to issue an 
American register to a foreign-built vessel. And 
the end to be obtained by the modification is 








size, for immediate use on the ocean, and in 
carrying American mails, but not for use in 
our coastwise trade. But the 7ridune says of 
those who suggest the modification : *‘ They 
profess great zeal about American shipping. 
In reality, their great anxiety is to open wider 
markets to British manufacturers, though our 
own industries may thereby be prostrated.” 

The implication in this paragraph clearly is 
that our existing customs laws prevent the in 
troduction of British materials for the building 
of vessels, unless a protective duty is paid 
thereon. But the fact is otherwise. The law 
of June 6, 1872, promoted by the energetic build- 
erof the Dolphin, declares in effect that *‘ all 
lumber, timber, hemp, manila, and iron and 
steel rods, bars, spikes, nuts and bolts, and 
copper and composition metal, which may be 
necessary for the construction and equipment of 
vessels built in the United States” for foreign 
trade, shall be free of duty. All British mate- 
rials used by Mr. Roach, and entering into ves- 
sels built for such trade, are, therefore, already 
on the free list. 

It may or it may not be true that the wages 
received by workingmen engaged in the build 
ing of vessels on the Clyde have a smaller 
purchasing power of food, raiment, shelter, and 
education than the wages paid by Mr. Roach 
Without pausing now to discuss that vexed ques- 
tion, let it be conceded that the wages paid by Mr. 
Roach have a trifle larger purchasing power, 
and that to such extent the vessel built on the 
Clyde will be introduced here, if the law of 
1792 be modified as proposed, without pay 
ment of any duty on the value of the labor ex 
pended in the construction of the vessel. Mr. 
Roach is free to introduce as many as he 
pleases of those Clyde laborers, and so in that 
form the labor as well as the material can come 
in duty free. 

But, if that were not so, the real question is 
whether or not, if there be war between Eng 
land and Russia, the United States would as a 
country be the gainer by the naturalization of 
foreign-built vessels of large 
be used only in foreign trade. Under similar 
circumstances — there large body of 
Republican opinion in 1870 that the law of 
1792 should be modified. President Grant, and 
Secretary Fish, and the whole Administration 
so thought. John Sherman, in the Senate, advo- 
cated the measure ‘‘as one of those rare op- 
portunities sometimes offered to a nation, as 
well as an individual, to largely improve its 
material interests without the sacrifice of any 
interest whatever.” Senator Chandler, of Mi- 
chigan, took a similar view. The resistance 
to the measure in the Senate came chiefly from 


tonnage to 


was a 


| those who deemed it unwise and unfair to allow 
| a completed vessel to come in free of duty while 


| such high rates were inflicted on the foreign 


materials of which the vessel was built; but 
since 1870 the laws levying those high rates 
have been repealed, and in 1872 such material 
became duty free. 

In the House of Representatives General 
Schenck, of Ohio, Mr. Allison, of Iowa, 
General Logan, of Illinois, and General But- 
ler,of Massachusetts—all of them then conspic- 


| uous Republicans and protectionists—strongly 


to enable Americans, if they choose, to buy | 


vessels, built of metal, and over 2,000 tons in 


urged an adoption of the recommendation of 
President Grant, and a majority of the House 
seemed to be in favor of the measure, which 








was only defeated by talking it todeath in both 
houses, in the last hour of the last day of the 
Kelley, of 


nounced the advice given by President Grant 


session, Mr. Pennsylvania, de 
for loyal reasons, as being in the interest of the 
‘**Lairds and the builders of the Alajama and 
the Shenandoah, and other piratical vessels 

Mr. James Brooks, a representa- 
tive from New York, opposed the recommenda 
tion of President Grant upon the ground that 
enormous 


Democratic 


such taxes were then levied on 
American ship-building as to render it impos 


sible for our own builders to compete success 
fully with foreigr 
1 


sustain the President's recommendations tf all 


>, } 
But he offered to 


builders 
the materials necessary for ship-building, and 
all ship stores, to be used in foreign navigation, 
months 


were admitted free of duty for six 


The materials were made free in IS72, and re 
main free to-day 
There may possibly be somebody somewhere 


that it is of littl consequence 


to contend } 


whether or not the vessels that do the carrving 
trade of the world are, in any part, n 


by Americans, and 


Wigated 
are under the American 
flag ; that what America seeks is cheap freights 
and if Englishmen, or Germans, or Malians, ot 
Spaniards will carry our surplus products on 
under our ex 
should do ut. But 
others who will insist that we need and should 


have a mercantile marine as a measure of pr 


the ocean cheaper than we can, 


isting laws, they there are 





paration for self<defence, by way of trainin 


seamen and otticers, and by the POSSeSsion 
of powerful ocean steamers, which, as in the 
case of the Or n, the Alasi the [ 

and the Etruria, can be quickly used as effi 
cient armed = cruisers And there will be 
others who feel that the course of trade, and 
the creation of markets for our surplus pro- 


ducts, can be largely influenced by the owner 
ship of vessels to carry the products and 
markets in 
What is needed is a beginning in the American 


search out interest. 


our own 


ownership of ocean steamers under circum. 
stances promising exceptional advantages. 
t 


When ownership begins, the necessity of Ameri 
can ship-vards for repairs will begin, and then 
will follow 
sels che aply according to our ascertained needs. 
It would be to the renown of President Cleve 
have 


a capacity for building new ves- 


land's Administration to 
patriotic work. 


begun such a 


OUR OFFICE-SEEKERS. 
Tue United States Civil-Service Commission 
has had to issue a notice warning people that 
no unusual number of vacancies exists, or is 
likely to exist, in the offices covered by the 
Civil-Service Act 
cessary by the very large number of candidates 
who have been presenting themselves for ex- 


This has been rendered ne- 


| amination all over the country, evidently in 
| the expectation of something in the nature of 


| 


a ‘‘clean sweep.” But there is not the slight- 
est probability of anything of the kind in the 


| offices which are filled by competitive exami- 


nation. There will, doubtless, be many re- 
movals in these offices, but they will be re- 
movals for and the will 
be ascertained by careful inquiry or observa- 
tion. The chiefs of departments can have no 
other motive for making removals from these 


cause, cause 
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places than the good of the service, because 
they cannot under the law fill the vacancies 
with persons of their own choice. The list of 
“eligibles,” that is, of persons who have already 
successfully passed their examinations, and 
have, therefore, the first claim on any vacan 
cies which may be made, is already very 
large, far larger than any very probable or 
even possible demand of the departments du- 
ring the next six months is likely to call for. 

This great rush of applicants is, we see, by 
some journals ascribed to a peculiarly Ameri- 
can passion for Government oflices. But there 
is really nothing peculiarly American about it. 
The passion for Government offices is strong in 
all countries, because the number of people 
who shrink from a life of competition, such as 
one has to lead in most callings, is in all 
countries very large. The number of those 
who for some reason or other dislike the strug- 
gle for existence in the ordinary trades and call- 
ings, and are willing to resign themselves to a 
salaried life, without much expectation of better- 
ing their condition as the years roll on, is every- 
where very great. They are eager applicants 
for all kinds of routine work which will give 
them a fixed income without anxiety. But 
they are really not nearly as numerous in this 
country in proportion to population as they 
are in France and Italy, where the com- 
mercial and adventurous spirit is not strong, 
and where aristocratic traditions make Govern- 
ment employment peculiarly ‘‘ genteel.” 

In truth, there is much reason for believing 
that the office-seekers in this country would al- 
ways have remained asmall body, in view of the 
generally self-reliant spirit of the population, and 
the numerous openings offered by the country to 
enterprise and energy, if the public service had 
not been converted by the spoils system 
into a kind of lottery. Ever since Jackson’s 
day, it has been the custom once in four years 
at least to offer a large number of the places to 
the winners in a kind of game of chance, in 
which ary one could take a hand, even if he 
had neither money nor character te stake. 
All that was needed was ‘‘influence,” and 
there was nobody too stupid, or too dishonest, 
or too ignorant to acquire influence in some 
way. The result has been to diffuse through 
the public mind a fixed impression that every- 
body at all times, if worst comes to worst, 
could fall back on the public for a support. 
{t is really extraordinary to what an extent the 
publie service has come to be considered a 
charity, a refuge for misfortune or distress, 
not unnaturally in consequence of the habit, 
which also came in with the spoils system, 
of regarding Government business as some- 
how not business in the ordinary sense of the 
term. 

It will take a good while to break up this 
habit—that is, to get people all over the coun- 
try out of the way of considering Government 
oftices as last resorts for those who have failed 
in other walks of life, or find difficulty in es- 
tablishing themselves in regular occupations, 
If President Cleveland adheres to the policy he 
is now pursuing, a great deal will be done toward 
it even in four years. No matter which party suc- 
ceeds at the next election, it will not venture 
to undo what he has been doing. No Presi- 
dent, for instance, will probably venture, after 
what has happened in the Pearson case, to say 


, 


| 





that he wants the New York Post-office for 


party purposes. In other words, the public 


mind is getting used to the business view of | 
| Albany, and thus increase their prospects of 


the Government service, and when once this has 
been accomplished, it will never go back to the 
spoils view. 

The friends of Mr. Blaine are trying, in the 
half-comic way in which much of their politi- 
cal work is now done, to hinder the change by 
stimulating the discontent of the old-fashioned 
Democrats, who have always looked on elec- 
tions as simply a mode of deciding who should 
have the patronage. In aid of this, some Re- 
publican office-holders in Washington have 
been induced to throw up their places without 
being threatened with removal, with a flourish of 
trumpets, asif they knew how to play the game 
fairly, even if the President did not. And 
then we are hearing a good many jeremiads 
from Blaine politicians, like Mr. Phelps, over 
the irreparal’e wrong which the President is 
doing to his party—from those, that is to say, 
who were so sure during the canvass that, no 
matter how good his intentions were, the party 
would inevitably get the better of him, and 
bring his good intentions to nought. 


SEPARATE CITY ELECTIONS. 

Tue failure of the Spring Elections Bill has 
brought into prominence the Constitutional 
amendment now pending in the Assembly, 
providing for separate city elections. The 
differences between the two are important. 
The Spring Elections Bill simply provided for 
a municipal election in the spring, giving us 
two independent campaigns in the same year. 
The objections urged against it were, first, the 
expense of this two-fold machinery, second, 
the doubt whether the voters could be got to 
take a sufficient interest in an additional elec- 
tion, separated by only a few months from 
the regular voting time, and, third, the fear 
that the scheme was a ‘‘ Democratic device.” 
The latter argument seems to have been most 
powerful at Albany, where the bill was de- 
feated by a party vote, one of the leading 
Republican Senators going so far as to urge 
that it should be killed because it would make 
‘* deals ” more difficult; deals with Republicans, 
he contended, being necessary to good govern- 
ment. The party opposition was, however, much 
strengthened by the sincere belief of many 
that the other two objections were valid, and 
also that separate municipal elections would be 
better secured by other means. In fact, spring 
elections were defeated by a union of Republi- 
can politicians with constitutional reformers, 
and this, of course, makes it incumbent upon 
the latter to do all in their power to press their 
alternative scheme, and to give the honest Re- 
publicans at Albany an opportunity of show- 
ing that they are unwilling to commit their 
party to the position of simply defeating a 
measure aimed at ‘‘deals” and then going 
home. 

This is the view taken of their responsibility by 
the advocates of the Constitutional amendment, 
who are now pressing it actively. By doing 
so they place the Republican majority in an 
awkward position. This majority has defeat- 
ed one measure for separate elections; if they 
defeat another, and that other a better one, the 
result will simply inure to the advantage of 





their opponents, who will be able to add next 


| fall a new count to their already tolerably long 


indictment for misgovernment of the city at 


getting judgment at the polls. Under such 
circumstances Senator Lansing’s speech on 
“deals” and their necessity will be worth a 
good many hundred votes to the Democrats in 
this city. 

The only real question as to the pending Con- 
stitutional amendment is, therefore, Is it a 
good measure ? Does it meet the valid objections 
urged against the Spring Elections Bill, and se- 
cure something that is really worth securing ? 
The amendment, as originally introduced, 
provided for biennial sessions of the Legisla- 
ture. This clause has, however, been struck out, 
and, as it now stands, it is wholly free from 
embarrassment arising from that source. It now 
provides simply for a separation of the city 
from the State and national elections, in the 
case of all cities holding their elections in No- 
vember, by having the former take place in 
odd years, beginning with 1887, the latter tak- 
ing place in even years, beginning with 1888. 
To accomplish this the Senatorial term is made 
four years instead of two, the term of Assem- 
blymen two years instead of one, and the 
term of the Governor and other State officers 
four years. The term of municipal officers is 
also made two years. 

It is obvious that this amendment complete- 
ly meets the chief objection to the Spring 
Elections Bill. Under it city elections would 
be separated not by afew months but by a 
whole year from State or national elections, 
and if there is any popular interest in muni- 
cipal affairs in the chief cities of the State—and 
we believe there is a great deal—no system 
could be better adapted to bring it out. The 
interval between the election of Mayor and 
that of Governor or President will be so great 
that it will be almost out of the question for 
the party managers to persuade the public to 
vote for or against a candidate for Mayor 
solely on grounds which have nothing to do 
with city government. At the last mu- 
nicipal election in this city, leading news- 
papers, because they were afraid of bringing 
in the Democrats—or Republicans, as the case 
happened to be—at Washington, and thus 
jeoparding the cause of civil-service re- 
form, or ‘‘ protection to American industry,” 
or ‘‘the negro,” declined to take sides as to 
the fitness of Mr. Grace to select men compe- 
tent to pave, police, light, and drain this city. 
Such a state of affairs is only inteliigible in 
the very storm and stress of a national cam- 
paign ; with elections a year apart it would be 
nearly impossible. 

The only objection urged against this method 
of securing separate elections is that it lengthens 
the terms of office, and it is maintained that 
the people of the State would never vote to do 
this; that there is something ‘‘ undemocratic” 
init. In reply, the advocates of the amend- 
ment say with great force that there is no pre- 
cise term fixed by the principles of democratic 
government for office. We have in this coun- 
try, and have had ever since the Government 
began, terms of office varying from one year to 
a lifetime. The President holds office for four 
years, Senators for six, Representatives for two, 
United States Judges for life ; the Mayor of 
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New York for two, most of the heads of depart 
ments for four, the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor for three, the Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, Treasurer, and Attorney-General 
for two, the Superintendent of Prisons for five. 
In some fifteen States the Governor's term is 
now four years. If it be said there is danger in 
lengthening the legislative term, the answer is 
that one great source of trouble at Albany is 
the obscurity and irresponsibility of members, 
and that this would be considerably _ les- 
sened by giving them a substantial term. 
Again, if there is anything in this objection, it 
is met to a very considerable degree by the very 
lengthening of the term of the Governor. Ow- 
ing to his active exercise of the veto power,the 
public of this State have come to rely upon the 
Governor as their most effective defender 
against any wrongs attempted by the Legisla- 
ture ; and anything that increases the power, 
responsibility, and dignity of the Governor of 
New York is a gain to the people of the whole 
State. 

Weighing these arguments fairly, it must be 
said that the advocates of the amendment 
make out a substantial case. Undoubtedly if 
the people of the State are alarmed at it, they 
will vote it down at the polls ; but as it is the 
only means now offering of getting a separate, 
distinct, and intelligent vote on municipal af- 
fairs in the two largest cities in the coun- 
try, the Legislature certainly ought to give 
the people an opportunity of deciding it. To 
the inhabitants of New York and Brooklyn 
it is hardly necessary to commend it. What 
they most need, and know they most need, 
is the right and practice of self-government, 
untrammelled and uninterfered with either 
at Albany or Washington. Officers selected 
by themselves, a permanent charter of their 
own, separate and free elections—in a word, 
self-government—is the modest sum of their 
demands, which sooner or later in all its parts 
they are determined to obtain. 

HISTORY VIEWED THROUGH MME. DE 
SEVIGNE. 
Paris, April 10, 1885. 

THE Correspondence of Mme. de Sévigné may 
be considered in many senses as an historical 
document. It brings before us many important 
historical characters, shows us many heroes eit 
déshabilté, It gives us what dry history cannot 
give, it takes us into the daily life of the men and 
women of the seventeenth century. We learnto 
see as they saw, to feel as they felt; we enter into 
their prejudices, their passions, their ideal of life. 
It is, however, somewhat singular to find a work 
entitled ‘Madame de Sévigné, historien.. The 
author of this work, which has just appeared, is 
M. Combes, Professor of History in the Faculty 
of Letters at Bordeaux. M. Combes has already 
published a volume on the ‘ Princesse des Ursins.’ 
His object in this new volume is to paint the 
court andthe age of Louis XIV. from Mme. de 
Sévigné, and solely with her help. 

The division of the book is rather singular: 
M. Combes takes one by one the historical per 
sonages mentioned in Mme. de Sévigne’s corre- 
spondence, beginning with the Cardinal de Retz. 
M. Régnier has given us, in the great edition of 
Hachette, the first letter of the Cardinal to Mme. 
de Sévigné, after the Fronde, in 1654. The Car- 
dinal had escaped from the castle of Nantes, 
where he was a prisoner. He had broken his leg 
and his shoulder, but he had succeeded in reach- 
ing the Pyrenees, and he was freein Spain. He 





owed much to the Chevalier de Sévigné, who 
was living near Nantes, and called him his libera- 
tor. For ten years Retz wandered in Spain, in 
Italy. Seeing that all was over with the Fron 
deurs in France, he got permission to return, and 
remained quiet, sometimes in Paris, sometimes at 
Retz in Britanny, sometimes at Commercy in 
Lorraine. He 
fate,” he writes to Mme. de Sévigne,* 
fate ? 


was unhappy, hopeless, ‘* Fate, 
what is 
It is very ungrateful, and does not justify 
the faith we place in it.” Mme. de Sévigne tried 
to console and to amuse him. The Cardinal had 
other friends left: Corneille and Moliére read 
their plays to him, Boileau read him his * Lu 
trin’ and the * Art Poétique.” ** Nous tachons d 

lamuser,” savs Mme. de Sévigne to her daughter. 
** Your letters amuse him also; 
constrain yourself. If any folly comes to the 
end of your pen, he is charmed with it as well as 
with what is serious. 
bid these little chamarrures.” The Cardinal 


and, mind, never 


Religion does not yet for 


spent his last years in paying the enormous debt 
which he had incurred during the Fronde. * At 
Commercy, at Saint-Milhiel, he 
‘Memoirs,’ as I begged him to do,” 
Marquise to Bussy; 


composed — his 
Writes the 
**he took care of his beasts, 
he gave bread to his trout, he gave much time to 
the Church, ard had still too much 
‘* Pity me,” she writes to the same Bussy, ** hav: 


leisure 


lost the Cardinal de Retz, who was so amiable, so 
friend of thirty 
years’ standing, and I have always received ten 
der marks of his friendship. He was the most 
affable person in the worid.” 

The friendship of Mme. de Sévigneé for Fou 
quet has been a surprise tomany. She saw in 


worthy of esteem. I was his 


him only the protector of La Fontaine and of 
she knew nothing of his scandalous ex 
travagance. Was he not a friend of the pu 

tanic Arnauld of Port Royal and of the Marquis 
de Pomponne / 
intendent of Finances at the age of thirty. under 
Mazarin. When he was arrested, in 1461, he was 
only forty-five years old. He bad paid court to 
the young widow. He was ag 
an extraordinary correspondence was found in 
his papers when he was arrested. Many lad 
Mme. de Sévign 


Pélisson ; 


Fouquet had been made Super 


reat seducer, and 





of the court were uneasy. 
virtuous, and her correspondence with Fouquet 
was filled only with family details. Sh. pet ly 
expressed her interest in the prisoner “4 
think only of this unfortunate man, and I hav: 
no longer any peace. 
Arnauld to pray God for our dear friend.” Sons 
ladies asked her to go to a house opposite the Ar 
senal when the trial of Fouquet took place, to sex 
him come out. 


Ask our solitary, our great 


**T was masked,” she says. ‘and I saw 
coming from a great distance. The Captain 
the Guards, M. d’Artagnan, was with him 
Mousquetaires were thirty or forty paces bx 
hind, I seemed dreamy ; When I saw 
him, my knees trembled and my heart began t 
beat so violently that [ was beside myself. When 
he approached us, M. d’Artagnan nudged him 
and made him remark that we were the 
bowed and assumed the cheerful face wl 
know. I don't think he knew me again 
assure you that I was strangely moved.” 

Mme. de Sévigné did all she could: she used 
her influence, or the influence of her friends, with 
the members of the court. Fouquet’s life was 
spared, but he was sent 
the fortress of Pignerol, in Italy, which then be 
longed to France. He there became the com 
panion of the Iron Mask, and afterward of Lau 
zun. Mme. never forgave Colbert, 
who had been the instigator of the pursuit of 
Fouquet ; she pursued not only him, but all his 
family, with a lifelong animosity. Colbert had 
a brother, Colbert de Croissy, and Mme. de Sé- 
Vigne ridicules him constantly under the name of 
Figuriborum. This Figuriborum, at whom she 


laughs so much, whom she thinks incapable of 


as a prisoner of state to 


de Sévigne 


' 


anything, was nevertheless one of the signatories 
of the treaty of Nimeguen: ** We an 
for the departure of M. de Croissy for a congress 


I don't say that he will make peace, for you « 





not believe that a treaty of peace hd be signed 
by him There was an aristocra ‘ nM 
de Sévigne ; she instinctively did not lik ‘ 
poople, the people w wed evervtl t 
roval favor She felt a litle hke the noble: 
and the noblewomen who 1 ule tl } 
who wanted some sort of independe: | 
ideas Were not svstemat vou cal 
expressed formally in her correspor 
she has alwavs something to sav against t ‘ 
berts, the Louvois, tl wiadue A s lt a 
htt is did Saint-Simor 
It has often been s tha M » 
Ippray itl revocat t I t Na oy 
bn with her, vou 1 ft res ‘ 
lines HH ters WwW row 1™ 
ind she had to be ca l tha 
Writes f I SSN \ i\ ‘ \ 
edict by wl ht kK res } 
Nant w;thing can | ‘ vha 
tains, and no WK \ Pans V 
be more n il I “ ‘ \ 
Monty indint . t S 
}* ple have be \ text w h ‘ 
why Father B “ x 
and wil ike tl wal Ca s 
f the d OHS Ss t ( . 
The drag ss ‘ l vors 
siona ~ it sat I ‘ow 
not ta t “ 
Louvois and Le T \ wrt 
. M s 1 \ i 
how s } < Ss “ 
y it ‘ i “ i 
prs ‘ ~ i N s Wal \ 
j iwas t t s anv t s s 
t = - ‘ | env 
izhes A i t Wier an (sum i) 
mv Gaal give 1 time, Is is ? 
k k ft l Savov, t he 
I Oh N \ sia t? 
il t Ss) l t dishk ! I \ 
Ww is iss ( Ln the vl 
been so hand } yuet. It was Le Te 
\ had s ‘ | s XIV. tl ‘ 
e de Sevig iin } } . ve x 
] Te WW to Bussy on t s 
oct as) «Buss Wis it is vy all abou? his 
s Phes ters are those i friend wl 
has much esprif. Thev have pleased the King 
than the stale mceurs Of the others, and 


tisa pity that the Superintendent mixed friend 
love.” Thet 

Mme. de Louvois, and M, de C 

friend of Mm de Sévirn 


besides, re 


MANES Were 





nlanges 


After the death of Louvois, he spent much time 
¥; he spent months in her magnifi 
cent domeins, as large as the Du 
and Modena, so that when he drove, he asked 
‘This forest belongs to Madame? and this vil 
lage ¢ Also to Madame: 
Sévigne a little 


hies of Parma 


alwavsto Madame.” This 
makes Mme. di impatient; she 
confesses that ‘‘ all these estates of M. de Louvois 
are kingdoms, and it is inconceivable that their 
proprietors should have sold them. Are we not 
too happy to have found a minister rich enough 
to buv this sort of kingdoms, which you place 
with reason above Parma and Modena " 

The chapters on Condé and Turenne are com 
posed of extracts from Mme. de Sévigne’s letters, 
which have become classical. It is hardly worth 
while to repeat what sh? says about the visit of 
Louis XIV. to Chantilly, and the death of poor 
Vatel. or about the death of Turenne; 
pages are found in the text-books of the common 
schools. The readers of Mme. de Sévigné will, 
of course, find nothing new in a work which con- 


sists entirely of extracts from her correspondence, 


these 
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Still, it was possibl>, with a certain amount of 
concentration, if the word is allowable, to make 
amusing pcertraits of some forgotten or half-for- 
gotten characters. This is what M. Combes at- 
tempts to do with what he calls the ridiculous 
women of the grand siécle. Mme. de Sévigné 
had a keen sense of humor; she was naturally of 
a very gay disposition, and she painted ridiculous 
characters with a master hand. Her gallery of 
odd people is very curious—Mme. de Coetquen, 
the friend of Turenne and of the Chevalier de 
Lorraine, the great ladies of Brittany, but above 
all, Mile. du Plessis, the perpetual butt of Mme. 
de Sévign’. Speaking of these provincial ladies 
to Mme. de Grignan, Mme. de Sévigné suddenly 
becomes serious: ‘* You laugh, my daughter,” 
says she, ‘‘ but all the vi-tues and all the vices, 
all the qualities and all the follies are mixed to- 
gether in these provinces. I find here souls of 
peasants as right as a straight line, loving truth 
and virtue as naturally as horses trot. ‘The hand 
which throws all this into its universe knows 
well what it does, and makes its glory of every- 
thing.” These little outbursts are frequent in the 
letters of a person who delighted in reading the 
Jansenists, who studied Nicule, who liked to 
‘aller en Bourdaloue,” as she said. She liked to 
preach to her daughter who was a Cartesian, a 
sort of esprit fort, too ‘‘advanced” for her own 
taste. 

After the ridiculous ladies, M. Combes comes 
to the criminal Mme. de Brinvilliers, to La Voi- 
sin and her accomplices. The trials of these 
women shed a strange light on the society of the 
seventeenth century. When the Duchesse de 
Bouillon appeared before La Reynie, and was 
examined by him, *‘ Did you,” said he to her, 
‘‘see the devil at La Voisin’s—for you went 
there to see him (this Voisin was a sort of sorceress 
as well as a vender of poisons]?” ‘‘ Sir,” answer- 
ed the haughty little Duchess, ‘‘I see him now, 
disguised as a judge, very ugly and very wicked.” 
M. Combes’s book is full of such anecdotes. This 
last one comes from Voltaire; but as almost 
everything comes from Mme. de Sévigné, I con- 
fess that I had rather spend my time with her 
than with the Bordeaux professor. I cannot 
help asking myself, after having gone through 
this volume, why it ever was written. 





SHALL AND WILL. 


To THE Ep1iToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Permit me to state in a few words a 
practical guide to the distinction between shall 
and will which I have found of great use : 

Shall is distinctly prophetic. It may be regard- 
ed as the normal form of the future. But to 
prophesy what another man shall do, or what 
natural phenomena shall occur, involves discour- 
tesy or at least presumption. Accordingly, will, 
which implies volition on the part of the subject 
of the verb, is substituted for shall, as a matter of 
implied courtesy. 

My rule, then, which, I need not say, I draw 
from Sir E. Head, is this: Use shall except when 
it might be rude or presumptuous, B. W. 

HARVARD COLLEGE, April 11, 1885, 


To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 

Sir: With thanks for your timely ‘Shall and 
Will” article of the 9th inst., let me contribute 
two mnemonics which I have found useful. 

1. This Hibernicism—an “awful example” of 
what to avoid: 


Pat, in the water, log., “I will be drownd - 
body shall save me.”’ - ae a8 &e 








2. These lines of George Wither—a brilliant 
example to be followed: 

“ For I will for no man’s pleasure 
Change a syllable or measure ; 
Pedants shall not tie my strains 
To our antique poet's veins ; 
Being born as free as these, 
I will sing as I shall please.” 

I call your article timely because such articles 
are always timely for any English-speaking peo- 
ple not English, and conspicuously so for the 
Americans of to-day, among whom, [ submit, this 
‘verbal sin” is at least as prevalent as among 
either Irish or Scotch. HIBERNICUS. 


April 4, 1885. 





“SADDY.” 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sm: It may assist in determining the origin of 
the word “‘saddy” for ‘‘thanks” or ‘thank 
you” to know that in Cumberland and Perry 
Counties, Pa., where the settlers were chiefly 
Scotch-Irish, the word had also another meaning, 
viz.: ‘‘ courte’sy.” Thus it was common to say to 
a gir] on entering a room, or on meeting a supe- 
rior, ‘‘ Make a saddy” for ‘‘ Make a courte’sy.” 

WaRREN HOLDEN, 

GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA, April 18, 1885, 





MASPERO. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 


Sm: I have before me an autograph letter 
written by M. Maspero, the distinguished Egyp- 
tologist, and the signature confirms your obser- 
vation in the last number of the Nation respect- 
ing the proper spelling of his name. The ‘‘e” is 
without accent. It isa little singular, however, 
that on a former occasion I referred to the signa- 
ture to decide the same question, and after a 
hasty glance wrote it with the accent. I now see 
that the pen slipped between the top and bottom 
of the ‘‘p,” leaving no mark in the middle, and 
that the top was so perfect an accent as to de- 
ceive my eye. Possibly Professor Sayce and Miss 
Edwards may have been misled in a similar 
manner. We Bs We 

Boston, April 18, 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH AT THE SOUTH. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: The study of English in the schools and 
colleges of the South has of late excited a degree 
of interest that augurs hopefully for the progress 
of the language in the near future. Previous to 
the civil war the historical or philological study 
of English was utterly unknown in Southern in- 
stitutions, if we except the University of Vir- 
ginia. The far-reaching wisdom of Mr. Jeffer- 
son was never more conspicuously displayed than 
in his foundation of the chair of Anglo-Saxon, 
upon the creation of the University in 1825. 
None of our American statesmen seem to have 
possessed the strong philological instinct of Jef- 
ferson, and his speculations upon the English di- 
alects, the relations of modern English to its ear- 
liest forms, as well as his Anglo-Saxon grammar, 
which was published by the Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1851, will amply repay the 
diligent study of the antiquary, the historian, or 
the philologist (see American Journal of Phi- 
lology, vol. iii, No. 10, *‘ Thomas Jefferson as a 
Philologist”). About the year 1856 or 1857 a 
chair of English, in connection with the study 
of history, was instituted, and entitled the De- 
partment of History and English Literature. 
Within the last four years the department has 
been divided, so that the University has now a 
special professorship of English, including the 
historical study of the language and its litera- 
ture. 

I was a member of the class in history and 





English literature during the session of 1860-'61. 
In those days text-books were imperfect and 
limited in number; nothing superior to Spald- 
ing, Latham’s Handbook, Harrison, and Shaw 
was then at the disposal of the student of Eng- 
lish. The school of English philologists was far 
in the future, and the same is true of Mitzner, 
Koch, and Ten Brink, into whose labors our 
English investigators have so largely entered. 
The classics still maintained their almost undis- 
puted supremacy, and the chair of English was 
perhaps tolerated, rather than adequately appre- 
ciated or actively encouraged. Yet the mere 
recognition of the language as a proper subject 
of critical study was a marked advance in our 
educational development. The instruction re- 
ceived was fully abreast with the knowledge of 
the decade just preceding the civil war, 1850-60, 
and was stimulating and inspiring in character. 
With this illustrious exception, the philological 
study of English in Southern institutions, before 
the year 1861, was almost as unknown as the 
study of Sanskrit in the year 1885. The so-called 
Department of English was a varied, miscella- 
neous combination, consisting of logic, rhetoric, 
elocution ; in fact, almost every topic that was 
not provided for in some specific way, was em- 
braced under the vague and unmeaning designa- 
tion of ‘‘ English.” No faint or shadowy concep- 
tion of the historic study of any language had 
dawned upon the intelligence of our scholars, ex- 
cept in the University of Virginia, where the 
school of Harrison had advanced far beyond 
nearly all the leading institutions, North and 
South, in applying to the elucidation of Latin 
and Greek the results attained by comparative 
philology. 

Since 1870 there has been a perceptible im- 
provement, especially in such colleges as Ran- 
dolph Macon, and Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. If we study the situation in the States 
south of Virginia, we shall find few colleges—or 
universities, falsely so called—which have made 
adequate provision for instruction in English. 
It is not a sufficient reply to the allegation of neg- 
lect to say that English is taught, when it consti- 
tutes merely an annex to some more favored de- 
partment, as in the University of North Caro- 
lina, or when one professor gives instruction in 
three languages—English, French, and German— 
as in the South Carolina College at Columbia. 
The Legislature of North Carolina has recently 
made provision for the establishment of a dis- 
tinct chair of English in the University at Chapel 
Hill, but at this time eve gentleman is professor 
of logic, rhetoric, mental and moral philosophy, 
English literature and history. Let us be grate- 
ful that so deplorable a condition of affairs in 
one of the oldest and most influential colleges of 
the South will forever pass away with the pre- 
sent session. In the College of Charleston there 
is a specific chair of English, and the instruction 
is continuous during the four years of the col- 
legiate course. This is a marked exception to 
the prevailing rule in Carolina colleges. 

Much of the existing neglect of English may 
be attributed, I think, to an impression which 
obtains largely among Southern scholars and 
educators. I refer to the superstitious venera- 
tion with which the study of Latin and Greek is 
regarded by an influential and enlightened sec- 
tion of our population in the Carolinas. It is the 
conviction of most teachers of the classics that a 
mere acquaintance, often imperfect, with the 
structure of the ancient tongues is of itself suffi- 
cient to invest the pupil with a mastery of his 
own language; or, as they tersely phrase it, 
‘English is best learned through the study of 
Latin and Greek.” Differences of idiom, or cha- 
racteristics of idiom, through which the inmost 
life of a speech is reflected, are all ignored in 
their pedagogic philosophy. I am far from sym- 
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pathizing in any measure with the modern cru- 
sade against the study of the classic tongues ; 
and the active hallucination against which my 
protest is entered is unfavorable to the purest 
interests of either English or the ancient lan- 
guages.—Very respectfully, 
H. E, SHEPHERD. 
COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, 8. C., 
March 21, 1885. 








Notes. 


WE have frequently called attention to the gene- 
alogical researches 
carried on by Mr. Henry F. Waters, of Salem, 
Mass.,, in England. 
cently obtained important clues as to the deri- 
vation of John Harvard, for whom the college is 
named, but concerning whom surprisingly little 
isknown. To meet the expenses of a thorough 
search the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society (which has enabled Mr. Waters to prose- 
cute his regular work in London) appeals to Har- 
vard graduates in particular for aid. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Mr. John Ward Dean, at 
the Society’s rooms, No. 18 Somerset Street, Bos- 
ton. If received speedily, the sum can be an- 
nounced to the alumni at the next Commence- 
ment, 

Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge desires any one having 
or knowing of editions of the ‘ Federalist’ other 
than those mentioned by Mr. Henry B. Dawson 
in his edition of 1863, to send him copies of the 
title-pages. Autograph letters of Hamilton, also, 
he would be glad to be permitted to have copied. 
His address is care of his publishers, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, have in press 
for immediate publication a story of New Eng- 
land life by Mrs. Frances B. Greenough, a well- 
known Cambridge lady. It will bear the name 
of ‘The Story of an Old New England Town,’ 
viz., Brattleboro’, Vermont. The same firm will 
publish in May ‘ Thackeray’s London,’ a volume 
by William H. Rideing, descriptive of the novel- 
ist’s haunts and the scenes of his books. It will 
be prefaced by a new portrait of Thackeray 
etched by Edmund H. Garrett. 

Mr. Edward Walford’s antiquarianism is of a 
kind that calls rather for thanks than for literary 
criticism, and it is well exhibited in the second 
volume of his ‘Greater London’ (Cassell & Co.). 
An indefinite amount of English history, biogra- 
phy, and institutions is introduced in connection 
with descriptions of Woolwich and the adjoining 
suburbs south of the Thames round to Richmond. 
Thus Downe furnishes a pretext for discourse 
about Darwin and Lubbock, as Merton about 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton, and Chislehurst 
about Camden House and its French Imperial 
refugees. Mortlake and the University boat- 
race; Wimbledon and the Volunteers; Epsom and 
the Races; Kew and its Gardens, will also sug- 
gest the sort of entertainment which this volume 
and its predecessor afford. Woodcuts are plenti- 
ful, poorly printed without exception, and the 
engraving is mostly old-fashioned; but, save in 
the case of contemporary portraits, we are in- 
clined to think this more in keeping with the 
author’s scheme than something better would 
have been. There isa general index to the now 
completed work, and a fine map of the metropolis 
anditsenvirons. Tourists might well take hints 
from Mr. Walford before committing themselves 
to the ordinary guide-book. 

The fourteenth edition of the ‘Satchel Guide 
for the Vacation Tourist in Europe,’ published 
annually by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is before 
us. The work stands approved by long experi- 
ence. The latest revision is at fault in not men- 
tioning the Germania monument on the Nieder- 
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wald, which may be called one of the attractions 


(some would say the only attraction) of Bingen, 
which it faces. In Lucerne, the curious Glacier 
Garden adjoining the Lion monument deserves 
a line of mention. Unless we greatly err, the 
great highway from Coventry to Kenilworth is 
lined, not with ** venerable elms and sycamores,” 
but with elms and oaks. 

Since Mr. Walter Herries Pollock began to be 
the editor of the Saturday Review, some eigh- 
teen months ago, there has appeared in its pages 
at irregular intervals a series of papers descril> 
ing sports and games. These papers were evi- 
dently by different hands, and were of varying 
value ; and yet as a whole they gave a succinct 
statement of the present condition and past his 
tory of the leading popular amusements. They 
have 
now been gathered into a single volume, ‘A New 
Book of Sports’ (London: Bentley ; New York : 
Scribner & Welford). Of the forty or more pa- 
pers, perhaps the most elaborate and exact are 
those devoted to baseball, ice-yachting, and Ame- 
rican athletics. A new subject—yet truly old— 
is treated freshly in Deck Pastimes. Thereis a 
learned and lively paper on the games of savages. 
The sketch of the duel with rapier and dagger is 
of interest to Shaksperians, 

The worship of Victor Hugo is pushed to ex 
treme lengths in France just now, where he is 
the subject of more books and pamphlets than 
Mr. Henry Irving evokes in both Great Britain 
and the United States together. The latest of 
these is a beautifully-printed volume,’ Victor Hu 
go Intime,’ by M. Alfred Asseline, who is the first 
cousin of Mme. Victor Hugo, and a close friend 
of Victor Hugo’s sons. The sole value of the 
book lies in the private letters of various mem- 
bers of the Hugo family here given at length. 
Three bits of the poet’s verse are also preserved 
here. All are metrical expressions of disgust 
at the vileness of certain inns, and only this cha- 
racteristic ard Coleridgean quatrain deserves to 
Le quoted: 

* Au diable, auberge immonde ! Hotel de la Punatse ' 

Ov la peau, le matin, se couvre de rougeurs, 

On la cuisine pue, od Pondort mal A latse, 

Ou lon entend chanter les commis voyageurs |" 

The great number of maps of cities is the dis 
tinguishing feature of Parts 140-145 of * Brock- 
haus’ Conversations-Lexikon’ (New York: L. W 
Schmidt), the text being wholly in the letter K. 
Coblentz, Cologne, Copenhagen, Konigsberg, the 
battle-field of Koniggratz, etc., are thus illustrat- 
ed, while Constantinople has a full-page beauti- 
fully colored map to itself. Similarly fine are a 
map of Egypt showing Cairo and the Pyramids, 
and one of the Cape Colony, with a side map of 
Angra Pequena. Apropos of this budding Ger- 
man colony, the article on Colonies sketches the 
rise of the recent colonial mania in Germany— 
or is it more enduring, and should it be called a 
policy? Under Krakatoa, the most interesting 
phenomenon in connection with its great erup- 
tion of ISS5—namely, the dispersion of its ashes 
throughout the atmosphere of the globe—is not 
alluded to. 

Two parts of the condensed Brockhaus, or 
‘Kleines Conversations-Lexikon’ (4th ed.), are 
before us. ** Small” does not refer to its shape, 
which agrees with that of the foregoing. The 
articles are briefer, and the print decidedly 
smaller. The illustrations and maps are quite up 
to the level of those in the parent work. Appa- 
rently there will be none in the text. Each of 
the contemplated sixty parts sells for the low 
price of twenty-five pfennigs, or six cents. 

The Brazilian exhibit at the New Orleans Ex- 
position consists exclusively of coffee, in accord- 
ance with a policy of pushing the sale of this pro- 
duct by letting it be seen under its own name, 
Moreover, 
three-fourths of the coffee consumed in this coun- 


try is drunk in the valley of the Mississippt, 
hence a strong reason for stimulating distribution 
by way of New Orleans, which has never since 
the war recovered its standing as a port of entry 
for this article. All this and much more of in 
terest pertaining to the subject is to be found in 
the official quarto pamphlet, * The Empire of 
Brazil a: the World's Industrial and Cotton Ce: 

tennial Exposition.” An bind seve 
view of the Mississippi from New Orleans to St 


interesting 


Louis accompanies the tables, essays, ete, whic 
form the contents of this pamphlet. 

The Magazine of Art for May has for frontis 
piece a reproduction of a drawing by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence by one of the photographic processes 
known as the ** Ink-photo ~ 
qualified to reorodu 


an effective prox tes 


admirably 


apparently 
chalk work. 
the usual rather flimsy type of the Magasin 
Art illustration ; April 
Once More,” is weaker than usual from a hope 


The woodcuts are no advances 


and the * POOtry page 
less drawing, we should judge. Of the literary 
matter, Professor Colvin's ** East Suffolk Mem 
ries * will attract most attention, ‘ The Art of 
Periclean Athens ~ 

interpretations and unappreciative in its crit 
cism to contribute anything to the archwology of 


is by far too hazantous in its 


the epoch of Phidias 

The Holbein Society has lately issued the most 
considerable publication to which it has 
its attention, 
duction of the 
poem in old German recounting the d 


The reproducti 


The work in question is a repro 
*Tewnlanneh.” an allegorical 
milian I nisin WI] pages f 
with 11S wood engravings, Goedeke, than who: 


there is no better authority, in thr 
to his edition of the poem which 


‘Deutsche Dichter des 16ten 


Lives 
erms the tenth 
volume of the | 
Jahrhunderts,’ some details reganiing the author 

ship not furnished in the introduction to the 
Holbein Society's publication. He that 
some manuscripts, formerly in the castle of Am 
bras, now in the Hofbibhothek at Vienna, furnish 
evidence that the poem was planned, and in a 
large part written, bv Maximilian himself, while 
Melchior Ptinzing, the reputed author. can on), 
modifving, and in 


states 


be credited with retouching, 
some cases expanding it, and with having writ 
Further, it is that 
Ptinzing was not the sole editor, but Marz Freiz 
sauerwein von Ehrentreiz, the 
** Weisskunig,” a poem relating to the Emperor 
Frederick, also edited a considerable portion of 
*Tewrdannch.” The editors of the English edi- 
tion omit to say anything about this writer in 
connection with the authorship, and speak con- 
jecturally regarding Maximilian’s share, saving 
that in all probability he wrote portions in con 
junction with Pfinzing. The wood engravings 
illustrating the work were probably by Albert 
Durer and his scholars, but only Hans Schau 
felin can be fixed upon with certainty as one of 
the engravers. The emblem of Jost de Negker is 
found on one cut in the original edition, but this 
does not appear in the later editions. The Augs 
burg 1519 edition is the one selected by the Hol- 
bein Society for reproduction. The first edition 
was published in 1517. A copy of this last, richly 
bound, is in the Grenville collection of the British 
Museum. This institution also possesses addi 
tional copies in their genera] library. 

The Geographical Societies of Vienna and Ber 
lin are each about to send out expeditions to ex 
plore the country !ying between the head waters 
of the Nile and the Congo. The former starts 
from the west coast and is headed by Dr. Oskar 
Lenz, the expense being chiefly borne by the 
King of the Belgians and the Archduke Rudolph, 
of Austria, the heir to the throne. The latter, 
under the lead of Dr. Fischer, enters the interior 
from Zanzibar. A principal object of both ex- 
peditions is to endeavor to find traces of four 
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Europeans, who are supposed, if living, to be in 
that region. The best known of these are Dr. 
Junker, the Russian traveller, and Mr. Frank 
Lupton. The latter, better known possibly as 
Lupton Bey, was one of Gordon's lieutenants in 
the Sudan in 1879, and since 1881 the Governor 
of the Sudanese province Bahr-el-Ghazal. The 
last letter from him, if we are not mistaken, was 
dated November 5, 1883, when, in sending some 
geographical notes to the London society, he ex- 
pressed the hope of being able to defend himself 
against the tribes who had joined the Mahdi. 

The /llustrirte Zeitung, of April 4, publishes a 
series of interesting maps showing the colonial 
possessions of the various European Powers. 
There is one large general map of the world, and 
twelve smaller ones of the places of greatest inte- 
rest at the present time—as the Cameroons, the 
Congo, the Cape, and New Guinea. Russia 
seems to be the only great Power which has no 
colony. Inthe Lesser Antilles five nations—Den- 
mark, Spain, Netherlands, France, and Great 
Britain—have possessions; in the Straits of Bab- 
el Mandeb three—Italy, France, and Great Bri- 
tain. Germany, in addition to her new territory 
in New Guinea and the adjacent islands, is repre- 
sented as owning a large tract of Central Africa, 
just west of Zanzibar. The maps are admirably 
executed, and so colored as to show at a glance 
the various nationalities. While intended espe- 
cially to illustrate the German interests in the 
various parts of the world, they will be exceed- 
ingly useful for reference in colonial questions. 
On the large map the German steamship lines are 
designated, together with the times occupied in 
making the trips. 

The last speech of the late Lord Cairns was in 
the House of Lords on the resolution to open the 
South Kensington Museum on Sundays. He took 
the place of Lord Shaftesbury, who was ill, in 
leading the opposition. 

Dr. Theodore von Oppolzer, of Vienna, an- 
nounces the early publication of a very extended 
list of the dates of solar and lunar eclipses which 
has been prepared under his direction. There 
will be eight thousand of the former and more 
than five thousand of the latter class of phe- 
nomena, and all included between the years 1207 
B. Cc, and 2161 A.D. In publishing the hours of 
the day at which the eclipses will occur, Dr. Op- 
polzer will adopt the new reckoning of astro- 
nomical time recommended by the International 
Prime Meridian Conference at Washington last 
autumn, thus making this publication the first 
astronomical work of importance in which this 
method of counting the hours of the day is 
adopted, 

— Concerning the smothering of Arabs in an 
Algerian cave, a correspondent writes us: 

*“*[T have been told by Englishmen that it was 
of no uncommon occurrence for General Pélissier 
to put both his hands to his ears all of a sudden 
(sometimes even at dinner parties) as if to shut 
his ears against the howls of the smothering 
Arabs in that cave. It came to him so unex- 
pectedly that this action of his (putting the hands 
up to his ears) was quite involuntary to him.” 

— Mr. Charles Wellington Stone writes to us 
from Boston: 

‘*As I was looking over some old papers, I 
came across your appreciative review of General 
Walcott’s ‘ History of the Twenty-first Massa- 
chusetts,’ the regiment of the armless Sergeant 
Plunkett, of national fame, who has just died. 
You remark that on the march to Petersburg 
Company A was reduced to three privates. It 
happened at the end of that march that a single 
solid shot struck down those very three ; so that 
the gallant company, which had marched from 
Templeton a hundred strong, was for the time 
being completely extinguished—a dramatic cli- 
max to a wonderful three years’ work.” 


—Dr. D. A. Sargent’s ‘In Case of Accident’ 
(Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) is not what we should 
expect either in matter or arrangement. It isa 





fair popular essay on physical emergencies that | the confluence of the Murghab and Kushk than 


will bear rewriting. American babies closely 
resemnble British babies, and both run the gaunt- 
let of numerous ills with which ignorant mothers 
and officious nurses beset them. Dr. Sophia Jex- 
Blake, of Edinburgh, has prepared ‘ The Care of 
Infants’ (Macmillan & Co.) as a warning manual 
of infantile hygiene. It may be treated with 
great respect by the guardians of those unfortu- 
nates in whatever longitude. The later issues of 
school physiologies possibly represent greater 
care, certainly bave greater value. Dr. Albert 
F. Blaisdeil’s ‘Our Bodies, or How We Live’ 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard) is an excellent, well- 
illustrated primary book on physiology, although 
going a little above its presumed readers in the 
most of chapter thirteen, on the care of the sick, 
the use of disinfectants, etc. It discusses the 
poisons of dissipation in a manly way. Profes- 
sor Martin, of Johns Hopkins University, writing 
on anatomy and physiology, could hardly write 
otherwise than well. His ‘Human Body’ (Henry 
Holt & Co.) is not only an admirable elementary 
text-book on those subjects and on personal hy- 
giene, but it is peculiarly suited to comprehen- 
sion by children. This feature is specially cre- 


_ dited by Doctor Martin to the skill of his wife, 


whose name also appears on the title-page. With 
one exception (fig. 2) the illustrations are good. 
This work presents the action of alcohol plainly 
and vigorously, and the indictment charges the 
vicious beverage with all its sins, but is so drawn 
that the judicial mind can take no exception to 
it, and the total abstainer should ask for nothing 
more forcible than these clear truths. Passing 
from the presentation by the physiologies of the 
theoretical man, whose beautifully adapted or- 
gans seem adequate to support indefinitely a 
balanced existence, to the new edition of Dr. 
Weir Mitchell’s ‘Nervous Diseases’ (Philadelphia: 
Lea Bros. & Co.),we find conditions, as the author 
expresses it, ‘‘ as bewildering as chara tes.” Toun- 
ravel the network of symptoms and states which 
he exposes, requires the most expert clinician as 
well as physiologist; and the ordinary reader, 
wondering how these complications ever occur 
in such a well-designed economy, wonders more 
an | is still more grateful that it should be possi- 
ble even partially to disentangle the skeins. Doc- 
tor Mitchell’s great experience and graphic style 
make the book interesting to all, and to physi- 
cians most useful. 


—The views of English and of Russian travel” 
lers, diplomatists, and geographers as to the 
boundary line between northwestern Afghanis- 
tan and what is now, by right of late annexation, 
Russian Turkomanland, are becoming irrecon- 
cilably antagonistic, and the future drawing of 
the line is likely to be decided at the cannon’s 
mouth. Meanwhile, it is interesting to see which 
way the question concerning the lands of the Sa- 
ryks and Salors, Badghiz and-Panjdeh, was viewed 
by cartographers as yet uninfluenced by pro- 
British or pro-Russian leanings at the opening of 
a great conflict. A few glances convince us that, 
had the diplomatists of London and St. Peters- 
burg consented to submit the matter in dispute 
to the arbitrament of unbiassed geographical ex- 
perts, the decision elicited would be far from 
unanimous. The frontier line from Khoja Saleh, 
on the Oxus, to the Heri-Rud, south of Sarakhs, 
on the Persian border, is differently drawn on 
every map. As regards Panjdeh, the point now 
most hotly contested, and already made famous 
by one of those providential lessons in geography 
on which Britishers proverbially rely for their 
knowledge of foreign lands, the majority of maps 
give support to the Russian claim. An ‘ Uber- 
sichtskarte von West-Turkestan,’ by Stilpnagel 
and Berghaus, published in Petermann’s Mitthei- 
tungen of 1873, draws the line further south from 





| where General Komaroff routed the Afghans on 


March 30. A map of Afghanistan and Beloo- 
chistan in the same Mittheilungen (1878) places 
‘* Panschedeh” more distinctly on the Russian 
side. Handtke’s war map of Turkestan, Afghan- 
istan, and Beloochistan (1879?) places Aktepe, 
Komaroff’s starting-point, on the very border. 
A map of Afghanistan in the ‘ Jahres-Supple- 
ment 1880-1881,’ to Meyer’s ‘ Konversations- 
Lexikon,’ adopts the Russian view almost com- 
pletely. Brockhaus’s new ‘ Conversations-Lexi- 
kon,’ in the proper section of the map of Asia 
(1882), draws an almost straight line from Khoja 
Saleh to the vicinity of Sarakhs, giving to Af- 
ghanistan even more than is demanded by Eng- 
land. The map of modern Persia (and adjoining 
parts) in vol. xviii of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ (1885) places the confluence of the Murghab 
and Kushk, without naming Panjdeh or Aktepe, 
too far north of the frontier to suit the British 
claims—through inadvertence, we may charita- 
bly suppose. 

—The German Sick Insurance Act of 1883, 
which was described in the Nation for February 
26, has led to interesting investigations of the 
average rate of wagesin Germany. This remark- 
able piece of legislation, it will be remembered, 
provided that sick workmen were entitled to be 
paid, by the local government bodies, one-half 
the average daily wages of ordinary laborers cur- 
rent in the district. Tocarry the act into force 
it has become necessary to determine officially 
what the average daily wages are. This has 
now been done, and the results published for 
Prussia and the free cities of Bremen, Hamburg, 
and Liibeck. As given in the last number of the 
Jahrbiicher fiir National-Oekonomie, they show 
that the average daily wage in the whole of 
Prussia (inclusive of the free cities) is for adult 
men 1.46 marks, or 45 cents; for adult women 
.95 marks, or 25 cents. The rate varies, how- 
ever, very much in different localities. It is 
higher, as one would expect, in the large cities 
than in the small ones, and higher in the cities 
than in thecountry. The average for adult men 


is: 

In towns of more than 100,000 inhabitants. ... 2.16 marks. 
‘ “ * 50,000 to 100,000 e uae 

“ “ * 20,000 to 50,000 a wh * 

“  « & ‘Jess than 20,000 sa oc hae * 


The highest single figure for any large district is 
in the free cities of Bremen and Hamburg, each 
of which shows an average for adult men of 2! 
marks, or 60.cents. Berlin has an average of 2.4 
marks, or 58 cents. The lowest rate (1.02 marks, 
or 25 cents) is in the province of Silesia. Our 
protectionist friends may think to find some am- 
munition in the fact that the agricultural pro- 
vinces of Posen and East Prussia have low rates 
—1.09 and 1.17 marks respectively—while the 
manufacturing Rhine province has an average of 
1.77. But, on the other hand, Sleswick-Holstein, 
which is chiefly agricultural, shows up with the 
handsome figure of 2.00 marks, and the trading 
cities of Bremen and Hamburg show the highest 
rate of all. In fact, if protection were the thing 
that regulated wages, it would be difficult to ac- 
count for the great divergence between the rates 
in different parts of the same country, all of 
which are under the same tariff system. The 
widely-varying range of wages shown by these 
tables is still of great economic interest, as an il- 
lustration of the extent to which competition 
works, or perhaps fails to work, in causing wages 
in different parts of the same country to approach 
the same level. it is evident that ignorance, 
poverty, bad means of communication, and other 
causes of economic ‘ friction,” are among the 
causes of this failure. 

—In view of the much-heralded excavations of 
Mr. Petrie, under the auspices of the Egypt Ex- 
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ploration Fund, at San el-Hagar (the site of the 
Tanis of the classical writers, with which the 
Zoan of the Bible is universally identified), and of 
M. Naville’s much attacked and much defended 
identifications of Pithom and Succoth—promi- 
nent names in the history of the Fxodus from 
‘the field of Zoan "—Mr. F. C. Whitehouse’s dis- 
sertation ‘On the thesis, Zoan is Tanis magna, a 
suburb of Memphis, and not San el-Hagar or 
Tanis parva in the Delta” (in the last Proceed- 
ings of the American Oriental Society), has a 
particular interest. Considering that ‘all the 
scholars who have given any attention to the 
subject are agreed that San el-Hagar is the Zoan 
of the Old Testament,” as well as the Tanis of 
Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, etc., the American 
critic’s thesis is certainly a bold one; but it is 
sufficiently well supported by critical argument 
and traditional authority—as preserved by Jo 
sephus, Benjamin of Tudela, and Antoninus Mar- 
tyr—to deserve attentive consideration. But 
whether found weighty or wanting by independ- 
ent criticism in the fields of Egyptology and Bib- 
lical research, it has the best chances of achiev- 
ing great popularity among Bible students of the 
theologico-conservative class. For Petrie’s ex- 
cavations, from which extraordinary results 
were expected for the vindication of the Scriptu- 
ral narrative concerning the stay of the Israel 
ites in the land of the Pharaohs, are to all appear- 
ances destined to end in a grand disappointment in 
that regard, however fruitful they may prove in 
unearthing the remains of later periods; and it 
will, therefore, be very convenient to have in the 
neighborhood of Cairo another Zoan-Tanis—one 
undreamed of even by Jablonski, who ventured to 
place Goshen south of Cairo—to fall back upon 
for new corroborative search and study. 


—A notable article by M. Charles Diehl appears 
in the January number of the Bulletin de Corre- 
spondance Héllenique of this year, in which he 
describes and comments upon a discovery re- 
cently made by M. Paris while conducting some 
excavations for the French School of Athens on 
the site of the ancient Elatea, in Phocis. The 
original object of the work was to unearth a 
temple of Athena, but excavations were also 
conducted amid the ruins of a church of the 
Holy Virgin, where a slab of gray marble veined 
with white was found, above seven feet long, two 
feet wide, and one foot thick. The upper face 
was carefully polished, as also two contiguous 
lateral faces, the remainder being rough. Upon 
the longest smoothed lateral face was a Greek 
ir scription, not disposed longitudinally as usual, 
but in short lines across the face. The letters 
are deeply cut, and belong toa late period. As 
is customary with Christian inscriptions, this be- 
gins and ends with the sign of the cross, and 
reads as follows: ‘* This stone is from Cana of 
Galilee, where our Lord Jesus Christ turned the 
water into wine.” M. Diehl shows from the Itine- 
raries of the Middle Ages that several memorials 
of the marriage of Cana were preserved and ex- 
hibited there in later times, among them two of 
the hydriz (‘* water-pots of stone”) in which the 
miracle was performed, and which the martyr 
Antoninus of Placentia, in the sixth century, de- 
clares renewed the miracle for him when he 
poured water intothem. Inthe eighth century 
Saint Willibald found there a large church, in 
which one of the hydrizw was still preserved. 
Besides these hydriw#, Antoninus mentions an- 
other memorial, saying, *‘We went to Cana, 
where our Lord was present at the marriage 
feast, and we reclined on the very couch; and 
there, unworthy as I was, I wrote the names of 
my parents” (‘Itinera Latina,’ i, 93). These 
words indicate that he believed the couch on 
which the Saviour reclined at the feast was still 
there. Can it have been the stone just discoy- 
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ered? M. Diehl thinks the faces of the stone 
which are smoothed show that it was affixed to 
a wall in the corner, and believes that if the in 
scription of Antoninus appeared upon it, this 
must be the stone. Strangely enough, upon the 
upper surface, near what would naturally be the 
head, he finds letters scratched which he reads, 
supplying the beginning, **{Remember, O Lord, 
the father] and the mother of (me) Antoninus.” 


-Hereupon, M. Diehl seeks to explsin how so 
sacred a relic as he believes this to be found its 
way to an obscure town in Greece. At the time 
of Antoninus, already four of the six *‘* water 
pots of stone” had disappeared from Cana, and 
between the sixth and eighth centuries—that is, 
at the time when the ‘ra‘ian invasion spread 
over Palestine—another had gone, and in the 
thirteenth century only traces remained, Two 
were preserved in Jerusalem, and two at least in 
Constantinople. No mention of the couch occurs 
after that of Antoninus, and M. Diehl thinks that 
it was probably removed by some Byzantine em 
peror to Constantinople, pending the Saracen in 
vasion, as the character of the inscription would 
indicate, both epigraphically and from the fact 
that it proclaims a change of abode. In Constan 
tinople it probably remained till the capture of 
that city by the Latin princes in i204, when it 
may have fallen into th» hands of Otho, Duke of 
Athens, or Guy Pallavicini, Marquis of Bod 
nitza, by whom it was conveyed to Greece, and 
at Elatea a church was built expressly for its re 
ception, as shown by the position which at o 
cupied in the building. The argument is inge 
nious. 


THOMPSON'S PSYCHOLOGY 

A Systemof Psychology. By Daniel Greenleat 
Thompson. 
ISS4. Svo. Vol. i, pp. xiv, 615; vol. ii, pp 


London: Longmans, Green & Co 


viii, 5S, 

AN author is supposed to appeal to other people 
to judge of the real value of his work These 
other people, called reviewers, usually come to 
their task a little proudly, feeling that their opin 
ion is desired and therefore must be worth having 
Imagine, then, the chagrin of such a reviewer 
when, at the end of these two vast and laborious 
volumes, he finds a strong hint that the author nei 
ther needs nor eucourages very independent crit 
ical efforts on the part of his readers, save, per 
haps, such efforts as may express themselves in 
private communication of ** imperfections ~ (pre 
sumably small ones), for the convemence of the 
author in making a second edition. As for the 
other natural business of a critic, namely, a pub 
lic and free discussion of the merits and demerits 
of the book, the author forestalls and discourages 
all that by these remarkable words: “If any 
critic of this work desires a complete and search 
ing review made of its faults, I can assure him 
that he will do well to apply to me, for lam cer- 
tain of more shortcomings than any o1 
not made the subject an especial study can pas- 
“Complete and = searching 


re Who has 


sibly observe.” 
well do these words illustrate the vanity of mo 
desty. What has the reviewer left to do for him- 
self; and why did not the author publish the com 
plete and searching confession of his sins (if he 
has committed any sins) along with his book / 
Nay, what wisdom can a man hope to attain after 
zons of blessed immortality more than would be 
implied in a complete and searching knowledge 
of all the errors that he had committed? And 
if Mr. Thompson has already got so far, what 
need of us / 

But we must not vield to our sense of disap- 
pointment. Mr. Thompson, as it seems, needs no 
help of importance; but psychology, which is an 
active, progressive, and much studied science, 
needs all the help that any student finds time to 


give to it. And to psvchologv, if mot to Mr 


Thompson, is due the very slight service that we 
ean here render in helping any fe w-student 
who mav chance to read thes nes to determ 
how much time he needs to devote to these tw 
volumes 

First, then, as to the author and his equily 


ment. Mr. Thompson is 





scientious and industrious man, devoted ft 
work, thoughtful, naturally kee yi 

daunted by the magnitude of | task, a x 
lent collector of facts, as wl t {fs 

ries as are known to hin On the other and 
knows verv few theories, he shows ban! is 

of acquaintance with modern ( timent ~ 
chology, his scientific her nh is 

older English writers the two M , 

to Spencer, and to Lewes ; wl 

developments of general | 

the few names just ment { 

tallv ignorant Kant } a 

a puz lal wav tron M } s tra 

just as thev used to do in day ast it 
Continental thinkers | tes 

haphazard fashion from Han t 

never distimguishit tl t 

and showing an entire 1 nt “ 

strane fellows wer alxnat ’ ny 
acvident to get the full f 

cists, and seems to represent for ‘ 
revolting mm Geran sy t 

since quietly repasin ly “ ‘ 

histary of German thought was fix "7 
supposed, as the place of n inintly 

volumes on the shelves of ! ’ \ 
and as often remeniberad. If 

Mr. Thompson's sever t t yhat-Ka 
ian idealists are, oddly et 

gotten. That there ts anv verv rooent ¢ 
thought at all, our author seems not to hav vd 
» casion to hear--presumahiv, becs sir W 
liam Hamilton and his conumenplace | 

nish no information about the matter I 
sure, there is VW and t t s 
But all t Very t st work 

journal is doing te brng t ther 

living intercourse the warious schools and 
takings of modern philosophical 3 

as good as lost upon our author He sees 

the philosophical protlems that Hamilton and 
Mill and Spencer sex He seems to suppose that 
he has exhaustively treated t . ny} int 
questions at issue in philosophy when bh ln 
borately refuted Hickock and Whewell and Pres 
dent MeCaosh And thus he writes as English 
thinkers, in their old-fashioned insular ignoras 
of the world’s thought, were accustomed to write 


a quarter of a century ayo 
after all the earnest and generous study of man 
fold philosophical opinions that has characterized 
the last decade, after all the efforts that European 
thinkers have everywhere been making to lay 
aside their narrowness and to understand one an 
other, Mr. Thompson's equipment for his task 
seems to us disastrously and intolerably provin 
cial. 

In the next place, as to our author's actual con 
tributions to his chosen science, we must admit a 
great deal of really valuable work, although he 
has not helped us to find it, but has embedded it 
ina mass of useless material. He explains at 
great length why he does not treat certain topics 
more fully, fills pages with his reasons for not 
mentioning further the things therein mentioned, 
and vexes the reader with atrociously long quo 
tations and condensations from authors whos 
thoughts are vastly more accessible in their own 
well-known books than in Mr. Thompson's, But 
when at last he really gives us his own contribu 
tions, these are not only ingenious and thought 
ful, but they are often suggestions that promise to 
become more useful as we digest them more, and 
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that future students of psychology ought not 
to neglect. These contributions are for the most 
part contained, so far as we have been able to 
learn, in Parts 6 and 8. They concern especially 
descriptive psychology, in which Mr. Thompson's 
talent is obviously the most free of movement. 
If the rest of the book had been reduced to very 
much smaller proportions, we should have little 
but thanks to offer. The discussion of intuition 
and inference, in Part 6, is probably the best 
piece of work in the book. When one reads it 
one can only regret that such ability and earnest- 
ness as are there shown should have been wasted, 
in many other instances, for lack of wider read- 
ing. In the section on “ Necessary Truth,” in 
Part 7, the great fault seems to us, not that the 
author is far wrong in what he asserts, but that 
he has failed to see even the shape of the real 
philosophic problems involved, so that the dis- 
cussions, excellent very often as psychological 
descriptions, fail to have any philosophical sig- 
nificance whatever. 

Utterly intolerable is, finally, the whole of 
what the author has to say about ‘‘ Force” and 
the ‘ Persistence of Force.” It is a fine example 
of the persistence of error. After centuries of 
debate, modern physical science has reached cer- 
tain relatively clear notions about ‘‘ force” and 
“energy ” and the ‘‘conservation of energy.” 
These notions such men as Maxwell, together 
with most of the writers of the highest order of 
elementary treatises on physics, have been trying 
to make clear to the general public. Meanwhile, 
however, Spencer, in his ‘First Principles,’ 
stated an utterly obscure and antiquated doctrine 
about the nature of what he called ‘‘ Force,” and 
supposed himself to be in the front ranks of phy- 
sical science when he said that this “* force” “ per- 
sists.” Now the modern doctrine of the “ con- 
servation of energy” is in no wise identical with 
this vague Spencerian “ persistence of force.” 
But Spencer and his followers have remained in 
their hopeless obscurity of ideas, and so form a 
serious obstacle to the growth of clear no- 
tions about these matters. When the disciples 
are appealed to concerning the master’s vague- 
ness they sometimes say that his ‘ First Princi- 
ples,’ having been written a good while ago, can- 
not be quite abreast of the latest science, while 
the many occupations of the master prevent the 
thorough revision that he would like to give to 
his work. This may excuse Mr. Spencer if it 
can; but meanwhile it cannot excuse those who 
come freshly into the field,as Mr. Thompson does, 
and who elaborately and systematically develop 
this confusing notion about the nature of force. 
When Clerk Maxwell was troubled by people 
who maintained the doctrine that matter is only 
a conglomeration of ‘‘centres of force,” he advised 
them to turn a grindstone, or to try to stop a 
fast-turning one, and so to see whether all the 
properties of matter were to be explained on Bos- 
covitch’s theory. Even so one might advise Mr. 
Thompson, when he talks of ‘‘ forces in motion,’ 
and *‘ forces at rest,” and when he tells us that 
the ‘‘same force with reference to other forces 
may be dynamic, while with reference to its own 
parts it is static,” to study the elementary facts 
and notions of mechanics,as Clerk Maxwell gives 
them in the book on ‘ Matter and Motion,’ or as 
Professor Tait gives them in his lecture on 
** Force,” or, better still,as Professor Mach has 
recently stated them in his beautiful little book, 
‘Die Mechanik in ihren Grundprincipien histo- 
risch-kritisch dargestellt.’ Let Mr. Thompson 
then see how much remains of sense in this cu- 
rious half-Spencerian jargon in which he in- 
dulges. 

We have been plain-spoken, and perhaps we 
have not sufficiently recorded our appreciation 
of the really beautiful and self-sacrificing devo- 
tion that Mr. Thompson, in the midst of other 


, 





cares—those, namely, of an exhausting profession 
—and in the midst of a world that does not exact- 
ly shower benefits on the heads of philosophic 
students, has still given to his chosen philosophic 
work. We honor that devotion very deeply. 





ANCIENT SKULLS. 
Ueber alte Schddel von Assos und Cypern. Von 
Rud. Virchow. Mit 5 Tafeln. Berlin. 1884. 


THE wide scope of Doctor Virchow’s work, taken 
in connection with its high scientific character, 
is a striking instance of breadth of interest, in 
these days of intellectual centralization. While, 
in the Reichstag, he has become one of the most 
popular and influential politicians of Germany, 
he has still maintained a position in the first rank 
of living physiologists. And of late years he has 
been publishing a series of minute researches 
concerning anthropological and archeological 
matters, which now oblige us to regard him as a 
chief authority in these fields as well. Ina vol- 
ume which appeared in 1882 he presented an ex- 
haustive inquiry into all the human remains from 
Troy and the Trojan plain, brought to light dur- 
ing the digging of Schliemann at Hissarlik and 
of Calvert at Hanai-Tepeh. The accuracy of 
method followed in this investigation, and the 
suggestiveness of the results thereby obtained, 
led to the author's receiving, soon afterward, the 
three most perfect ancient skulls discovered in 
the Street of Tombs at Assos by the excavations 
of the Archzological Institute of America, as well 
as two from Cyprus, which, at the instance of 
Mr. Georg von Bunsen, were sent to Berlin by 
the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York. 

The greater part of the publication now before 
us is devoted to Assos and to the skulls from iis 
Necropolis. Doctor Virchow himself visited that 
site in 1879, two years before tne American ex- 
ploration was begun, and, to a scholarly review 
of the accounts, ancient and modern, of this im- 
portant citadel, he is thus enabled to add a 
charming page of personal impression. He de- 
scribes the wonderful view obtained on crossing 
one of the spurs of Ida, at the north of Assos—the 
Gulf of Adramyttion and the mountains of Les- 
bos as a background, the scarped volcanic crater 
forming the Acropolis, and the fertile valley of 
the river, the ‘‘ fair-flowing Satnioeis ” of Homer, 
which winds through green meadows beneath the 
forbidding walls of the city. The famous flesh- 
devouring Assos-stone is discussed at some length, 
and, having thus approached his special subject, 
the author classifies the various manners of in- 
terment which the remains found in the Street 
of Tombs prove to have been chiefly employed. 
It is particularly fortunate that the three skulls 
from Assos, which alone had not returned unto 
dust, are representative of the chief modes of in- 
huming the unburned body practised in the 
Troad, namely, in enormous jars of baked earth, 
in monolithic sarcophagi, and in stone chests 
built of slabs. 

It would be impossible to give here any ab- 
stract of the technical results obtained by the 
exceedingly accurate measurements made of 
these skulls, important as are tie tables of di- 
mensions for craniological comparison. The spe- 
cialist will here find a method employed which, 
in itself an advance upon the system of Weis- 
bach, has provided us with the first definite and 
trustworthy anthropological data concerning the 
races inhabiting the shores of the gean two 
thousand years and more ago. Virchow calls 
attention to the important bearing of such ma- 


terials upon the question of tribal derivation, 


but he does not express any decided opinion in 
regard to the ethnographical character of the 
primitive Trojans. This is disappointing, but it 
is certainly quite reasonable in view of the few 





skulls as yet available for comparison. About 
early Thracian craniology, for instance, almost 
nothing is known. Nevertheless, the gradually 
accumulating evidence inclines one to believe 
that the Mysians were immigrants from Europe, 
rather than representatives of a short-headed 
and distinctly Asiatic race, like the Armenians, 
The discoveries of human remains at Troy and 
at Assos, thus scientifically considered, throw 
the first true light upon these historical prob- 
lems. If it be still somewhat dim, it is certainly 
far less delusive than the will-of-the-wisp of lite- 
rary tradition. 

Concerning the skulls themselves, it must now 
suffice to refer to the attractive human interest 
attaching to these venerable relics. The first 
two given by the author may serve as examples. 
The man whose cranium is now designated as 
No. 1 lived toward the close of the sixth century 
B.C. As his head had received many and severe 
wounds from a sword, some of which had healed 
during life, he was in all probability a warrior. 
The last blow proves that he died as he had 
fought—facing the enemy. He might have felt 
a pardonable pride could he have foreseen this 
striking vindication of Assian honor, some two 
thousand five hundred years after his demise. 
His body was buried with some distinction in a 
huge earthenware pot, six feet and a half long 
and three feet in diameter; the mouth of this 
vessel was closed with a flet stone, and the whole 
covered with earth. So he lay before the princi- 
pal gate of the city fortifications, undisturbed be- 
neath the tramplings of many conquerors. The 
Persians, against whom this Zolian Greek must 
often have taken arms, were driven out. Aris- 
totle sat upon the stone bench erected in later 
times near the tomb. The Roman Empire itself 
was outlived. Byzantine ecclesiasticism was over- 
thrown by the Turks. Yet when, in April, 1882, 
the lid of the jar was removed by excavators 
from an undreamt-of land, the sense of human 
presence in these archaic bones was still so great 
that the Romaic workmen felt themselves to be 
disturbers of a recent sepulchre ; and as they 
gazed upon the drawn-up knees, the jaw dropped 
forward upon the breast, and the folded arms of 
the ancient warrior, they solemnly muttered a 
kyrie eleison—words of his language still un- 
changed, but of a meaning which the twentieth 
generation of his descendants would have lived 
too early to comprehend. 

The second skull is 400 years more recent. By 
silver coins of Athens, Ephesus, and of the native 
city,as well as by various fragments of pottery, 
its age could be very accurately determined. It 
was taken from a private lotin the ancient ceme- 
tery, where had been buried numerous members 
of an influential family of Assos,among whom the 
name Larichos (that of the brother of Sappho) was 
particularly common. The elderly individual to 
whom these bones last belonged was evidently of 
high rank, but his broad face and low forehead 
do not bespeak notable ability. He outlived his 
attractions; senile degeneration is everywhere ap- 
parent. His few remaining teeth are literally 
worn to the roots, and a fracture of the nasal 
bones, although healed, must have been keenly 
feltas an unworthy disfigurement. 

The sixth sense of the antiquarian—that pow- 
erful second-sight which recognizes magnificent 
edifices and crowded streets where lie but dis- 
jointed blocks and heaps of débris—sees the aris- 
tocrat living amid surroundings entirely diffe- 
rent from those familiar to the soldier who is now 
so closely cheek by jowl with him upon the shelf 
of a scientific museum. Not half a dozen frag- 
ments of the city as it was in the sixth century 
B. C. can be recognized among the overthrown 
ruins; the fortifications of a still earlier age 
alone remain of all the monuments which made 
Assos the chief place of the Troad at the close of 
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the Lydian occupation. The comfortable life of 
the member of the Larichos family is, however, 
more easily pictured. He saw the streets of As- 
sos much as they have now become known. AI- 
most all the chief buildings of the town were 
standing in his time. The honored citizen may 
well have been upon the Agora, now more fami- 
liar than any other Greek market-place, when 
King Eumenes, of Pergamon, visited his loyal 
subjects, and paid the extraordinary price of 
4,000 drachmas apiece for the prize pigs of anti- 
quity which contributed to Assian celebrity. He 
may even have admired with Ptolemy Physcon, 
of Egypt, that majestic porker of Assos which the 
royal glutton has described as “‘ two cubits and a 
half in height, the whole of his body correspond- 
ing in length, and of a color white as snow.” 
Virchow’s studies among the refuse heaps of pri- 
mitive kitchens show that the rearing of pigs 
was common in Troy divine and at Thymbra; 
but we are informed by the hungry explorers 
that there isto-day not one domestic swine in all 
the southern Troad, thanks to the religious pre- 
judices of the Turks. 

The third skull from Assos is that of a young 
girl; both those from Cyprus are of elderly men. 
We notice with regret that the objects desig- 
nated by General Cesnola as having been found 
in the tombs together with these Cyprian skulls, 
and sent with them to Berlin, are regarded by 
German archzologists consulted concermng 
them as being of different age and entirely un- 
related. Indeed, Doctor Furtwaengler directly 
questions the possibility of their having been 
taken from the same graves. 


RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

Education in its Relations to Manual Industry. 
By Arthur MacArthur. Appletons. 1884. Pp. 
590. 

Second Report of the Royal Commissioners of 
Technical Instruction. Vols. i. and ii. Lon- 
don. 1884. Pp. 357-586 and appendix. 

The Quincy Method. By L. E. Partridge. F. 
L. Kellogg. 1885. Pp. 660. 

The Civil Service of the United States. 
M. Comstock. Henry Holt & Co. 
602. 

JupGE MacArtTuvre’s book is the most compre- 
hensive treatise on its topic that has yet appeared 
in English. A rough sketch is given of the in- 
dustrial history of France, Russia, England, and 
Germany, and such institutions as the Ecole mu- 
nicipale d’Apprentis and Chaix & Co.’s Ecole 
professionnelle at Paris, the weaving schools 
at Mulhouse and Epinal, the school at Vilette, 
and corresponding schools in the other European 
countries are briefly characterized. By many 
who read this book the information it contains 
will be found to be its most important ingred ‘ent. 
The author is a strong but not unreasonable ad- 
vocate of industrial education. On the other 
hand, the book is far from satisfactory. It is 
utterly without method, and seems to be made 
up of jottings. It would be difficult to give the 
chapters any headings, and the reader is helped 
but very little by the index. The study does not 
appear to be at first hand, and the information is 
very scrappy. Still, the work has no rival in 
this country. 

The report of the English Commissioners, on 
the contrary, is, like most of the English blue- 
books on education, a model of system and me- 
thod. Those who have occasion to consult it will 
naturally turn first of all to Mr. William 
Mather’s report on technical education in the 
United States. Mr. Mather is a Manchester en- 
gineer, and during his six months’ stay in this 
country he travelled upward of 10,000 miles, and 
made special inquiries in twenty-two cities, going 
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| cessor, Horace Mann. 


as far West as San Francisco. He assumes that 
the best test of public schools is seen in the fruits 
of labor, and that schools are the best gauge of 
the wealth and the public spirit of states. Even 
scientific education, he believes, is apt to be too 
abstract and to drift too far from industrialism. 
The problems of settling this country, he says, 
have been and are likely to be more mechanical 
than political, and the great thing we should 
strive for is to get out of mere intellectual and 
literary habits of culture into those that are more 
practical. Thus our agricultural colleges, with 
literary aspirations, are very far astray. If in 
dustrial education is adopted throughout the 
country,Mr. Mather believes that the true sources 
of wealth—viz., the resources of nature—will be 
drawn upon to supply all the comforts of life at 
reduced rates, so that the purchasing power of 
wages will be increased, and the capital and labor 
of the future will find profitable employment 
without protection in the vast regions now open- 
ed up by the railroads in all directions. ‘* When,” 
he concludes, ** America abandons the shadow 
for the substance, her natural wealth and pros 
perity must be augmented, while her industries 
will develop upon the solid foundation of free 
dom in trade as in political institutions. It is 
to meet her upon such conditions in friendly ri 
valry and competition that we must prepare our 
selves.” The first volume of these reports is 
taken up with a report of technica) education on 
the Continent, and is extremely detailed and 
valuable in regard to the schools for special in 
dustries. Over three hundred pages are taken 
up by reports on agricultural education by Com 
missioner Jenkins. 

‘The Quincy Method’ is a much needed book. 
So heated and confusing have been the discus 
sions in some quarters during the last few years 
that the primary teacher hardly knows where to 
turn for guidance. A detailed exposition, there 
fore, with many illustrations, of the daily work 
of the four years of a model public school, such 
as is given in Colonel Parker's book, is admi. 
rably calculated to rouse routine teachers out of 
their mechanical slumbers and to really interest 
them in their work. The secret of the author's 
power in matters of primary education (for he 
is the real author of the system here described 
is his love of and his sympathy with children, 
and his persistent refusal to be entangled in any 
system, even his own, while devoting himself 
mainly to the study of method. Many are drawn 
to him chiefly because of the enemies he makes, 
whe resemble the enemies of his great prede- 
This book, to our minds, 
isthe best justification of the unexpected sagacity 
of the directors of the Normal Park Normal 
School in calling and sustaining Colonel Parker, 
in the face of the Scribes and Pharisees of the 
old educational dispensation. The volume is by 
no means without defects of mannerism and 
even arrogance; but it has the saving merit of 
beginning in the right place and in the right 
way. The list of ‘points from which your 
notice might be prepared,” which the publisher 
prints and addresses to editors, may perhaps be 
a good idea; but the phrases “* latest,” ‘* best,” 
* successful,” ‘“ well told,” army” of 
readers, ** wonderful change.” *‘ really a revolu- 
tion,” ‘all beautifully told,” ‘* beautifully bound 
in cloth,” which are kindly suggested as appli- 
cable to the book, are certainly not very dis 
criminating. 

The fourth book on our list, which contains 
many examination papers, fairly raises the ques 
tion whether they are of the proper kind. This 
seems to the writer at the outset a vital question, 
by the settlement of which the whole princi- 
ple of the utility of competitive tests in our 
civil service will be ultimately judged. The ex- 
aminers have vast difficulties to contend with. 


** vast 


The curriculum of no class of our schools is 
adapted to fit men for undergoing the proper 
tests; but now that the principle seems established 
for large classes of offices, the educational question 
of the best method of acquiring the best mental 
qualification should be early met; for the great 


est ultimate danger which is likely to assail the 
system is lest the tests shall not be effective S 
far, they have been extremely elementary, bat 
all that is needed to improve them and to raise 


the standard is clearer conception of 
needed, and better books and other aids in fittu 


for them 


The Russians at the Gates of i ‘ Bv Charles 
Marvin. Charles Scribner's Sons. ISX) 
Marvin 
ten no less than six large books and four pe: 
phiets, in addition to numberless contmbutios 


WHITHIN the last tive vears Mr 


to the dajiv and periodical press, on the progress 
of Anglo Russian affairs in Central Asia. He has 
travelled on the Caspian, and has visited Russia 
in order to converse with prominent soldiers ar 


statesmen. During his vouth he lived in Russa 


and during the war of IST7T 7S he f We 
Russian armies as a respondent, and was 
afterward for a long time in Constanti 


Therefore, although neither his position mor his 
talents entitle him to be considered such an au 
thority on Eastern affairs as Rawlinson, it ear 

not be demred that he ts thoro: 
his subject, and that he is one of the few men 
really competent to convey tothe public just su 


information as every one desires t 


moment concerning the controversy over the 
Afghan frontier With these qualifications he 
has written and published the short space of 
eight davs a little book of IN’ pages, which sun 


marizes briefly the facts and opintons of his pre 


vious books, and adds so much as is necessary ft: 


bring the subject up to the date of March 
ISS). While it bears the marks of hasty econ 
an admirable sun 


sition, Vet, on the whole, it is 


mary. and as an introduction and kev to the 


telegraphic news in the daily papers it is in 
valuable 
It is certain that no one else has so clearly ex 


plained in English the motive and purpase of the 
Russian advance in Central Asia. This dates 
from the Crimean war, and was a natural cut 

} 


come of the extreme hostility which England 


had then manifested toward Russia. Realizing 
that this hostility was likely to be permanent, 
ost vulnerable 
Hence 


began the advance from Orenburg through Tur 


Russia cast about for England's n 


point of attack, and found it to be in India 


kestan, which was continued until the Russian 
outposts were practically at the foot of the 
Hindu-Kush. The difficulty of 
lofty mountains led to the search for an easier 


crossing these 


route, and the advance eastward from the Cas 
pian through the Turkoman country was begun 
A footing had been gained on the eastern shore 
of the Caspian in 1860, but no advance was made 
until after the war of 1877. But once under 
taken, the forward movement on this line has been 
even more rapid than that through Turkestan. 
In less than six years Russia has advanced to 
within three or four days’ march of Herat, has 
built a railroad close behind her, and is now 
firmly established in the most fertile corner of 
Afghanistan, with no mountains or other physi 
ca] barriers to impede her march against India, 
whenever political considerations render it expe 
dient or necessary. After a generation of pa- 
tient toil, an enormous expenditure of money, and 
no small loss of life, Russia has now gained her 
object; she is in a position to strike a severe if 
not a deadly blow at England, and Englishmen 
have suddenly discovered that what was de- 
nounced by the Duke of Argyll only four years 
ago as “‘one of the wildest dreams ever enter- 
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tained "—viz., the danger of ‘‘a military basis to History of Art in Phoenicia and its Dependen- 


*"—is an ac- 


be formed by Russia on the Caspian’ 
The advantages of this posi 


incalculable. 


comphshed fact. 
tion to Russia are 


| 
| 


: | 
How she will | 


use them and what will be the outcome of it, are | 
| RECENT researches have thrown but little new 
| light on the origin of the Phoenicians: the story 


matters of conjecture upon which discussion can 


take the widest range. The present boundary dis 


pute is in itself a trivial matter, but underlying | 


it is the whole question of the relations of Eng 
land and Russia. if this dispute is settled with 
out war, another may shortly arise, and so long as 
the two nations bold antagonistic views about 
Constantinople, a permanent peace is impossi- 
ble. 

The principai value of Mr. Marvin’s book is the 
information it gives concerning the advantages 
with which Russia would begin the struggle. 
Few people have realized that Russia has steam 
communication to within a few hundred miles of 
Herat, that she has steamers and barges with a 
united capacity of nearly 3,000,000 tons on the 
Volga, a fleet of nearly 100 steamers on the Cas- 
pian, and a line of railway running parallel to 
the Volga all the way from St. Petersburg to the 
shores of the Caspian. As the author clearly 
points out, the difficulties which Russia had to 
surmount in 1877, in concentrating her army at 
Kishineff by a single line of railroad, are infinite- 
ly greater than would be the difficulties of con- 
centrating an equal force at Kizil Arvat, the 
present terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railway. 
The distance in the latter case is but little 
greater, the facilities of communication are much 
more ample, and the whole route lies within Rus- 
sian territory, screened by the Caucasus from any 
Once arrived at Kizil Arvat, the 
distance to Herat is less than was the distancs3 
from Kishineff to Constantinople. Nor is Kizil 
Arvat really the terminus of the railway; it 
stopped there at the last authentic accounts seve- 
ral months ago, but since then work has contin- 
ued upon it, although it is not certainly known 
how far it has gone forward. In all probability 
it will reach Askabad during the present sum- 
mer, end this point is only 388 miles from Herat, 
while the terminus of the English railroad south 
of Quetta is 600 miles from the same point. Mr. 
Marvin argues that the analogy of recent events 
leads inevitably to the conclusion that it will be 
but a tew years hence when this gap between As- 
kabad and Quetta will be filled up. giving a di- 
rect rail communication via Herat from London 
to Calcutta with only two water breaks—viz., 
across the English Channel and across the Cas- 
pian—and that the journey will be accomplished 
in nine days. This * will revolutionize the Russo- 
Indian region and efface the southern portion of 
the Afghan barrier.” 

Concerning this Afghan barrier Mr. Marvin 
*Do what we can, we 


powerful foe. 


entertains no illusions: 
can never prevent the inevitable junction of the 
Russian and English frontiers in Asia. It would 
be difficult to do so even with Russia’s help. It 
is impossible without it.” And on the other hand, 
he summarizes the Russian policy in these words: 
‘The conviction has veen deepening in Russia 
for years that the solution of the East- 
ern question is only attainable by taking up such 
a position on the Indian confines as shall compel 
England to acquiesce in the Russian occupation 
of Armenia and Constantinople.” This convic- 
tion was Skobeleff’s legacy to his countrymen. 
More than any one else he had pondered over it, 
and his writings on the subject, which have only 
been published sirce his death, have now * per- 
meated the army and.exercised an extraordinary 
effect in preparing Russia for fresh sacrifices.” 
As Mr. Marvin justly says, these writings ‘ pos- 
sess fuller significance than anything 


ever published in the Russian language,including 
the stale but often-quoted will of 
Great.” 








Peter the 


cies. By Georges Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 
Translated by Walter Armstrong, B.A., Oxon. 
London : Chapman & Hall ; New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 2 vols. 1885. 


of Herodotus still stands as the highest authority. 
The study on the tribal affinities of the Phoeni- 


| cians in the first chapter of this History errs, we 


believe, in common with much of the French 
speculation, in overestimating the weight of the 
testimony of language as against that of religious 
belief (p. 12 et seq.). But the résumé of the his- 
tory of Phoenicia comprises all the chief data 
needed to connect that enterprising race with 
the early European civilization, and substantially 
all that can be definitely stated. If it is in some 
respects incomplete, it is because modern research 
has not found all that we should like to know; 
and, brief as it is,the history of the rise and strug- 
gles of Carthage, that greater daughter of the 
Syrian mother city, is of romantic interest. 
In the chapter on religion, the illogical theory of 
the identity of Hercules and Melkart is referred 
to as no longer tenable ; while in the second vol- 
ume Meikart is spoken of as “the deity who be- 
came finally confounded with the Greek Hera- 
cles.” But in view of the real importance of this 
typical question, the conclusion of our author 
might we have been more distinctly stated, as 
the confusion is one of those which continually 
arose when the ancient religions came in contact. 
The argument held by those who maintain that 
Heracles was a Pheenician god imported into 
Greece, is to a great extent based on the curious 
correspondence between the names of Heracles 
and Melkart, which, when written in early Greek 
characters, are found to correspond by reversal, 
i. e., Melkart, read backward, is made by slight 
modification to be Heracles. But this, it seems 
to us, accidental coincidence cannot have taken 
place before the date at which the letters of that 
form were used, viz., 600 to 700 B. c., while Hera- 
cles, as a Peloponnesian demi-god born at Tiryns, 
with a distinctly Pelasgic pedigree, is known to 
Greek tradition of centuries before, and his name 
is inextricably mixed with the Pelasgic coloniza- 
tion of that country, probably long anterior to 
any intercourse between the Greek and the Phe- 
nician. 

But the peculiar interest of the work of MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez lies in the study of the arts of 
Phoenicia, by which it is shown conclusively 
that while in the technical processes of art Greece, 
from early times, unquestionably borrowed much 
from the Phoenician, the higher type of art had no 
existence with the latter race, and of its technical 
achievements so little that remains can by any 
hypothesis be attributed to an early date, that 
we still know almost nothing of an art certainly 
Pheenician prior to the earlier pbases of the 
great Greek art. In fact, what remains are 
found in Phoenicia give us information very tri- 
vial in comparison with what we draw from the 
colonies. Some day Carthage will be completely 
excavated, and then we shall know more of the 
Phoenicians than we are ever likely tu learn from 
all other sources together, for Carthage was the 
greater Phcenicia. At present we are most large- 
ly indebted to Cyprus, the nearest of the colo- 
nies; but the remains thus far in hand are proba- 
bly only a portion of what we may hope for from 
systematic and intelligent excavation. Col. di 
Cesnola, to whom we owe more of the material 
of Cypriote excavations than to any one else, had 
no knowledge of archxclogy or appreciation of 
the importance of exact memoranda of discovery, 
and Perrot, although an extreme apologist for 
him, is obliged to say: ‘‘ We may, however, be 
allowed to express our regret that to his other 
services Cesnola has not added that of giving us 





plans, sections, and elevations of the tombs and 
other civil or religious edifices he was the first to 
explore. The few figures of this class which are 
sprinkled at rare intervals over his pages look 
too much as if they had been compiled from 
memory "—a remark which, considering that in 
another place he notices that two plans pub- 
lished by Cesnola, in separate communications 
concerning the same monument, do not agree in 
any particular, is a genial way of stating the de- 
linquency. 

M. Perrot recognizes the entire disaccord be- 
tween the plan of the alleged temple at Golgos fur- 
nished by Col. di Cesnola to the Academy of Turin, 
and that in ‘ Cyprus,’ admitting that they agree in 
no point, and settles the matter in this way: ‘‘To 
which of all these documents is our confidence 
due ? We prefer that given in our Fig. 204 (that 
of ‘Cyprus ’], because it best corresponds to the 
double description given by Cesnola and Ceccal- 
di.” But Ceccaldi distinctly stated that he had 
not been able to see a trace of this temple, and 
only knew of it what Cesnola saw fit to tell him, 
so that his description adds nothing to that of 
Cesnola. In another case, where Cesnola has not 
contradicted himself—that of the Panaghia Pha- 
neromene—he gives an illustration differing 
widely from that of Di Cesnola, and yet makes no 
explanation of the inconsistency; that which he 
gives being credited to Max Ohnefalsch Richter. 
Again, in reference to the stone step alleged to 
have been found close to a throne said to have 
been discovered in the temple of Golgos (no part 
of which has been made known), the account 
given in the journal of the Turin Academy shows 
that the step could not have been found where 
‘Cyprus’ states it to have been found, as its dis- 
covery was prior to that of the temple of Golgos. 
In regard to the great discovery of Cesnola— 
that of the treasure of Curium—M. Perrot adopts 
the whole story without noticing the singular an- 
achronism in the discoverer’s own account,and in 
spite of all the doubts thrown on the existence of 
the treasury, and the fact that ne trace of it has 
ever been found since Cesnola’s excavation. He 
accepts approximately the date assigned to this 
treasure—the middle of the fifth century—when 
the slightest acquaintance with antique jewelry 
would have shown him that many of these objects 
are not earlier than the second century, and 
some even later. 

In reference to a statue now in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum M. Perrot has a note in his original 
edition as follows: 

‘Cette figure est une de celles dont la restau- 
ration a été le plus vivement contestée. Il a été 
démontré dune maniére générale, par un long et 
public débat ot toutes les allégations ont pu se 
reproduire librement, combien étaient injustes 
les violentes attaques qui ont été dirigées pendant 
plusieurs années contre M. di Cesnola et contre sa 
collection; nous ferons d’ailleurs remarquer pour 
ce qui concerne particuliérement cette figure, 
qu'elle a été vue & Cypre méme peu de temps 
aprés sa découverte chez son propriétaire par G. 
Colonna Ceccaldi. Trouvée en Mars, 1870, elle 
était décrite et représentée par Ceccaldi telle que 
le Musée de New York la posséde aujourd’hui, 
dans un mémoire qui est daté du 22 Novembre, 
1871, et Ceccaldi ’avait admirée et étudiée dés le 
mois de Mai, 1870 (‘ Monuments Antiques de Cy- 
pre,’ pp. 35, 39).” : 


In the English edition this note runs : 


“This statue bears two Cypriote letters on its 
left shoulder. It is one of t.ose as to the restora- 
tion of which there have been very bitter dis- 
putes. It has been proved ina oe pen way, by 
a long and public discussion in which everything 
that could be said on both sides was brought for- 
ward, that the violent attacks directed through a 
series of years at General di Cesnola and his col- 
lection were quite unjust. We may here remark, 
however, that this particular figure was seen only 
two months after its*discovery by G. Colonna 
Ceccaldi, who described and figured it in Novem- 
ber, 1871, twenty months after it was found 
(‘Mon. Ant. de Cypre,’ pp. 35, 39,40). It was 
then in the state in which it now 1s,” 
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Now the facts are these. This statue was seen 
by Ceccaldi in May, 1870, and the height was 
then noted by him as 3 metres. It was seen and 
photographed by Doell three months later, in 
August, 1870, and is given in his report as he saw 
it, with the feet, the base, and the bird missing ; 
and Doel! was too experienced an archwclogist 
to be deluded. It then measured 1.98 metres. 
In ‘ Cyprus’ it is given as 8 ft. 2 in. (inthe French 
edition, 2.48 m.), .nd in Perrot and Chipiez as 
9ft.5in. Perrot quotes Doell on other points : 
we may presume that he read the reports of the 
libel suit, since he quotes it; and in face of all 
the testimony there offered him, he declares the 
statue free from restoration—‘* found as it now 
stands in the Museum.” 

Again, in the reference to the limestone statue 
of the Egyptian wars ior, No. 213, in our Museum, 
Perrot says : 

**Here the head-dress is of a peculiar form, 
showing more clearly perhaps than anywhere 
else the desire to imitate the pschent ; but the or- 
nament on the front of the schenti is still more 
interesting. This consists of an eye—the eye of 
Osiris; . . . but the central motive of the 
whole, the Medusa’s head, is Greek. It is quite 
necessary that one should dwell to some extent 
on the motives employed by the Cypriote sculptor 
for the decoration of this vertical band or apron 
(schenti) ; it shows better tban anything else 
how muca and in what spirit he borrowed from 
Egypt.” 

Now, it is perfectly well known, and was admit- 
ted at the trial Perrot alludes to,that this statue was 
in three pieces : that the pschent of the head-dress 
was on one fragment, and the schenti, below the 
hips, was another ; and the woodcut in this vol- 
ume conceals the evident mismatch of the pieces, 
clear enough in the original. So that the sim- 
plest solution of this archeological wonder was 
to suppose that somebody made a mistake in 
matching the schenti with the pschent, when in 
all probability, as shown by the incongruity Per- 
rot attempts to reconcile, they originally belonged 
to different statues. In his fig. 107, a terracotta 
statuette, which is represented as a bearded Ve- 
nus, and accepted by him as such, there is not 
the slightest indication of the femineity of the 
statuette, which is bearded and draped. 

The material for a comprehensive idea of Phee- 
nician architecture is nct given us in the present 
work; and in the direction in which the prior re- 
searches of M, Chipiez gave most ground for 
hope—viz., as to the technical methods em- 
ployed—no particulars are furnished us. We 
may infer, from general descriptions, that the 
costliest monuments now remaining were exe- 
cuted with cutting tools, and this will bring them 
down to atime subsequent to the neolithic pe- 
riod, whenever that was reached in Pheenicia. 
As this is one of the most importan* indications 
in the investigation of prehistoric civilization, it 
is to be regretted that the authors have uot col- 
lected definite data concerning it. 





Monnaies et Médailles. Par Fr. Lenormant, de 
l'Institut. [Bibliothéque de Enseignement des 
Beaux-Arts.] Paris: A. Quantin. 

THE brilliant and versatile archwologist whese 

loss science has been so lately called on to de- 

plore, has left his mark on too many branches of 
archzology to be considered as a special authori- 
ty, perhaps, in any—if, indeed, his mental consti- 
tution was not one of those which decline alike 
the limitations and the concentration of a special- 
ty. His authority as an epigraphist was gravely 
weakened by the exposure, by one of his more 
exact and thorough German colleagues, of some 
fictitious inscriptions to which he gave publicity; 
and so exacting in respect to veracity 1s science 
that, on account of this lapsus, which his friends 
have wished to explain as a hoax without any 
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flan (as the blanks were called) of bronze is quit 


world, his observations will probably always re 
main under impeachment, and a question will 
always be placed after his discoveries, But in 
the book on coins and medals which Lenormant 
furnished for the above-named series, he only 
went into the general statement of known facts 
in regard to numismatics, and these he gave in 
so concise and orderly a manner that there can 
be no hesitation in recommending the volume to 
all beginners in numismatics, as a first book in 
that science. It is, indeed, so terse and so com 
plete in its scope that nothing more than a cursory 
view of any part of the field was possible, and if 
Lenormant had any views of especial profundity, 
there was not room to display them 

Numismatics is the branch of archwology 
which, more than any other, may be considered 
the portico of archawology, both artistic and his 
torical,and at the same time in itself the most 
complete and satisfactory as a specialty. It is 
the lamp of classical history and the guide-book 
of ancient art, and in itself holds so many of the 
profoundest problems of archeology that its im 
portance can hardly be exaggerated in relation 
to classical study. How many sovereigns, states, 
and events are there that we know chiefly or 
solely by the coins which commemorate them, 


‘how much of the most exquisite ancient art 


should we have lost but for the coins of the 
many Greek cities whose mints were art-schools; 
and how many curious problems of ancient polit 
ical economy and commercial relations are told 
by the coinage of the greater states ! 

The principal of those problems thus far solved 
are mentioned by Lenormant; but in a volume 
which comprises a more or less complete account 
of the coinage of Euro; e from Pheidon, of Argos, 
to the third French Republic, only an introdu 
tion could be given. In this kind of resume the 
author is at his best, yet adds nothing to the elu 
cidation of obscure points. He accepts the 
mon interpretation of the well-known denarius 
of T. Carisius which is so open to question, wit! 
out any suspicion of its unsoundness. [his denam 
us contains on the reverse an anvil, a crowned 
helmet, the tongs and hammer of Vulean. How 
the most perverse ingenuity could ever have mack 
of this anvil and helmet the dies with which t 
coins were struck, it is difficult to conceive. The 
only thing that gave any color to it was the fact 
that Carisius was mint master. The use of the 
tongs is a purely gratuitous hypothesis, as, we 
are persuaded, is that of the striking of coins 
hot, which is supposed in explanation of the 
use of the tongs. There is no reason to believe 
that coins were struck hot, though they wer 
probably annealed between the blows, if mor: 
than one was needed, as must have been the case 
with the larger coins in high relief; but bronze, 
which is the hardest metal emploved in ancient 
coinage, is not so malleable when heated, but tx 
comes brittle; and in fact the striking of a hot 


out of the question, while the pure silver whic 
was employed for the coins of that metal is muc! 
softer and more malleable than the bronze, and 
requires even less the action of heat, being, as 
well as bronze, more amenable cold than hot to 
the operations of the mint. Mr. C. W. King. of 
Cambridge, England, in a communication 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, shown 
the erroneous interpretation put on the Carisius 





denarius, but the whole subject does not seem to 
have been appreached with practical knowledge 
of the working of metals by the writers who 
have accepted the hot theory of coinage. An- 
other proof that the hot coinage was not practical 
may be found in the inoused denarii, with identical 
obverse and reverse, which occur occasionally in 
the Roman coinages. These were caused by 
the coiner not noticing, in the burry of his work, 


intention of really imposing on the scientific | that the coin last struck was held by the upper 


t 
die, and when » new flan was laid on the lower 


one to be struck, its reverse was struck, not by 
the die but by the 


dies were generally of bronze, the rapid strikis 





of hot flans would soon have heated the dies to 
brittleness if used in such haste as the common 
occurrence of incused denarii indicat Tt 
ancient method of coining was to cast t tlans 
of the proper weight nearly so, and tl 
lower die being fined in a block of wood or other 
solid substance, the flan was laid « t. ar 
Upper die, beld in the hand, was str by a 
hammer; the piece being necessarily annealed in 
the tire between the stages of tl perat 
Counterfeiting Is an hd trad arn ¢ A 
foros we do not know in its mod 
Little cities struck cs rfeits of U s 
wealthier cities, to give thei 
reney The priva om terfeiter on 
cours, and poor and d st potenmtatps ma 
bronze ons plated with sily ' amdiant ht 
naissance and subsexpuently t t 
antique Coins Wa irriestd ¢ \ i hat 
tl pra tS fn atent tie 
served i us s sts t 1 it _ 
en inf t \ . i 
tt price of a { st ta ul 
feits of our ‘1 } 1 
mirably done that { exp 
MLISTDALISTS ¢ stu sh t 
lth ithel px SSEULY { tr “ * 
have escapad es Vperts t! ‘tl 
se . W nn ! teocter { at 
ts oriis ‘ t “ 
is tl “ \r A im ntet 
feits [ g “ t \ 4 
. 1 to be that at . ‘ 
precisely t ~ t\ “ 1 t market 
wi nes sal es earlier 
than that of jel t It very rare te 
tind tw i tds ‘ ~ t same dies 
and this is t . pra ul check rniter 
ting of m, A © sk qui to make the 
sist 1 t Atel We paid f he e1 
loved this way, the ber of is of any 
type whicl be put onthe market being s 
restricted as to make it an unprofitable business 
except for the very costhest coins. The reproduc 
tion and multiplication of the British Museum 
and other collections by electrotyvpe has put the 
best types in the hands of the counterfeiters, but 
ttt sau time makes the detector as accessible 
to all, and the student of numismaties can scarce 
lv do better than to have recourse to this facility 


for making the acquaintance of the rarer and 
~ beautiful ancient comages 

The chapters in * Coins and Medals’ on the me 
diaval and Renaissance coinage and medallions 
are more complete, and perhaps more satisfa 
The chapter on 


: an those on the antique 
modern French coinage and the processes of the 


day are interesting, and explain the reasons for 
the inevitable inferiority of modern money to 
the antique, but show how the former may be 
made less offensively deficient in beauty. Being 
a Frenchman, the author is born to good taste 
and speaks ex cathedra 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle: Suggestions as to 
their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. 
Wells. Harper & Bros. 1855, 

THERE is no more fitting season of the year for 

a book on angling to make its appearance than 

now, when the first faint forebodings of the 

dilatory spring rouse the angler to thoughts of 
crystal streams, the break of the feeding trout, 
and the gallant leap of the fresh-run salmon, 

The sweet reflections on these subjects which 

the season brings, turn the mind to the practical 

preparations for their realization later, in the 
way of looking over and patching up, where it 
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can be done, the rods, reels, lines, flies, ete., 


which bear all the scars received in the cam- | 
| spondence and anecdotes it contains. It also 


paign of last season. As a delightful and in- 
structive aid in this preparation, as well as in 
other graver matters pertaining to the art, we 
can unreservedly recommend Mr. Wells’s book, 
in spite of its modest introduction, which dis- 
claims the idea of its being written for any save 
beginners. 

Mr. Wells commences with fishhooks, and the 
chapter about them is excellent and scientific, 
and not a mere rehash of Mr. Pennell’s admira- 
ble treatise on the subject, which has furnished 
so many original articles. In respect to the gut 
leaders (which are not, as vulgarly supposed, 
made from the entrails of a domestic animal, 
but from the silk fluid secreted by the Chinese 
variety of the silkworm) the book tells us of a 
valuable discovery made recently of one of the 
native American silkworms furnishing a gut 
equal in quality to the best foreign product, 
large enough in volume to be drawn out toa 
length of eight or nine feet, and strong enough 
to hold asalmon. This remarkable length—the 
foreign gut not averaging much, if any, overa 
foot—would be of the greatest advantage to the 
angler, and we trust Mr. Wells may be philan- 
thropic enough to put his fellows in the way of 
utilizing the find. His views on reels are very 
sound, and his preferences for all-metal ones 
well grounded. Why is it that a strong, sub- 
stantial, and durable reel cannot be had at a 
reasonable price? And even at the unreasonable 
prices such articles cost, we have known more 
than one instance of their giving way at a most 
critical moment. 

The body and meat of the book is the section 
on rods and rod-making ; and in regard to the 
latter we can give but guarded praise, as a good 
rod is so intricate and delicate a machine that 
telling how it is made vonveys to the layman but 
a very faint idea of what the finished implement 
willdo. It has always seemed to us that a man 
might as well try to make his own watches and 
clothes from treatises on horology or sartorial 
subjects. Still, the information may, if correct- 
ly followed, produce excellent results ; and cer- 
tainly that about the different woods used, and 
the method of repairing tackle, is useful and 
practical. The illustrated chapter on fly-casting, 
part of which appeared in Harper’s for April, is 
very good. We judge from the plates that Mr. 
Wells fishes with the reel so placed on the rod 
that it must be under it when playing a fish, thus 
bringing the strain of the line directly on the 
rings instead of the rod; but this practice is 
nearly obsolete. The concluding chapters on 
‘* Fly Fishing” and ‘* Miscellaneous Suggestions ” 
contain many ingenious and pleasing theories 
and experiments of the author, as well as sound 
and tested views on the practice and parapher- 
nalia of angling. There are interspersed irregu- 
larly through the book short narratives of an- 
gling exploits, none the less entertaining for be- 
ing in one or two cases somewhat legendary in 
their character. The volume, as a whole, is so 
much above the average of the American work 
on angling, that we make bold to suggest to its 
maker that in the subsequent editions through 
which it deserves to pass he should leave out 
such superfluities as this on page 11: ‘ Angler! 
the term is to me a title of nobility, an order of 
knighthood open to personal merit alone,” etc., 
ete, 


A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith. Based on Family Documents and 
the Recollections of Personal Friends, By Stu- 
art J. Reid. Illustrated. Harper & Brothers. 
1885, 

THIS book is intended, its author explains, “to 

supplement, not to rival, the biography which is 


, 





already before the world.” It is well worth read- 
ing, if only for the hitherto unpublished corre- 


gives a connected account of the beginning of the 
Edinburgh Review—a subject always full of lite- 
rary interest—and of the men who took part in 
establishing it. Its aim is chiefly to show that 
Sydney Smith was one of the enlightened reform- 
ers of his day, his wit springing from a hatred 
of oppression, love of justice and right, and 
sound common sense. But his wit is, after all, in it- 
self his chief claim toimmortality, and itis a very 
individual kind of wit. Few other masters of 
ridicule, as Macaulay called him, ever made so 
many jokes and so many friends at the same 
time. There was beneath his humor a flow of 
animal spirits and good nature,and a desire to 
please, which saved him altogether from indul- 
gence in malice. He attacked people and made 
fun of them all his life, but his motives were so 
transparent that it was impossible to mistake 
them. His philosophy of life was that of an hon- 
orable man of the world, and his interests were 
mainly of the world. He has been a good deal 
criticised by his less witty clerical brethren for 
lack of ‘‘ spirituality,” but we might almost as 
well complain of Aristophanes or Voltaire for the 
same fault. He was born a wit, and was nota born 
clergyman. Accident put him in the church; 
but he remained a wit in spite of the fact. A 
spiritual wit seems to us like a contradiction in 
terms. Sydney Smith was an eminently religious 
man, but his religion kad chiefly the effect of 
making him generous, charitable, benevolent, an 
aggressive combatant in the great struggle for 
modern freedom. 

In the present volume we find one or two en- 
tertaining scraps of his conversation, not hith- 
erto published, and very characteristic: ‘‘Ah! 
you talk very lightly of common sense, but 
you forget, as [said in my lectures, that 2,000 
years ago common sense was not invented, and 
that philosophers would be considered as inspired 
by the gods, and would have altars raised to 
them for the advice which a grandmother now 
gives toa child six years old.” ‘‘ Every political 
eminence is a Tarpeian rock.” “ I will do human 
nature the justice to say that we are all prone to 
make other people do their duty.” Finally: “I 
wish I could write poetry like you, Rogers. I 
would write an ‘Inferno,’and I would put Ma- 
caulay amongst a number of disputants, and gag 


” 


him ! 





From the Tone-World. Essays by Louis Ehlert. 
Translated from the German by Helen D. Tret- 
bar. C. F. Tretbar. Pp. 288. 

In making fifteen of the late Louis Ehlert’s essays 
on music and musicians accessible to English 
readers Mrs. Tretbar has done a useful work; for 
collections of musical essays in the English lan- 
guage are not abundant, and Ehlert is one of the 
few German critics whose criticisms are worth 
translating. Mrs. Tretbar’s version is always 
correct, although occasionally somewhat obscure 
and inelegant. Ehlert was much addicted to fig- 
urative language, which sounds odd in a literal 
translation. His style is often picturesque and 
again sentimental, as the two following quota- 
tions will show: 

‘*He whohas not heard it can form no idea of 
the intoxication which permeates the orchestra 
after Wotan’s departure (in ‘ Siegfried,’ act 
iii). In the same degree in which Siegfried ap- 
proaches the rocky wilderness, and Briinnhilde 
sinks into her sleep (?), the blazing flames rise up 
higher and higher in the orchestra. Warmer and 
warmer becomes the glow, until each instrument 
burns with a crackling blaze” (p. 198). 

‘Perhaps the most touching of aJl that Chopin 
has written is the talein the F major Ballade. I 
have witnessed children lay aside their games to 
listen thereto. It appears like some fairy tale 
that has become music. The four-voiced part 
has such a clearness withal, it seems as if warm 





spring breezes were waving the lithe leaves of 
the palm tree. How soft and sweet a breath 
steals over the senses and the heart” (p. 280). 

The essays on Chopin and Schumann are the 
best in the collection. The works of these com- 
posers are gaining in popularity every year, 
while those of Mendelssohn, which in their life- 
time appeared much more brilliant, have for the 
most part proved to be deceptive meteors, as 
Ehlert shows in a special article on Mendelssohn. 
Our author consoles himself with the reflection 
that ‘‘ there are things, like the dew and flowers, 
that we regard as all the more beautiful on ac- 
count of their perishableness.” The pathological 
sides of music and of criticism are treated in es- 
says on Offenbach and Gervinus. 

No fewer than six of the essays are devoted to 
Wagner—including a readable account of the 
Bayreuth festival, in which praise and censure 
are mingled in those proportions which always 
insure an author the reputation of impartiality, 
although he may be quite at sea in every state- 
ment hemakes. ‘“ Tristan and Isolde,” of which 
Ehlert was an ardent admirer (with certain reser- 
vations), is discussed in two articles, and there 
isa fanciful and weak *‘ parallel” between Wag- 
ner, Makart, and Hamerling. In ‘‘Gounod con- 
tra Wagner,” Ehlert exposes the amusing impu- 
dence of Gounod’s protests against Wagner’s al- 
terations in the scoring of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony. These alterations were of sucha nature 
that there can be no doubt whatever that Beetho- 
ven himself would have made them had not the 
instruments then in use been too limited in their 
power of execution. Gounod’s remonstrances, 
as Ehlert suggests, had their foundation rather 
in a general disaffection toward Wagner than in 
critical grounds of disapproval. The essay on 
Carl Tausig also deserves mention as a charac- 
teristic sketch of one of the most gifted and ec- 
centric musicians of the century. 





“Gombo Zhébes”: Little Dictionary of Creole 
Proverbs Selected from Six Creole Dialects. 
By Lafcadio Hearn. New York: W. H. Cole- 
man. 


In No. 453 of the Nation we called attention to 
the interesting ‘Kreolische Studien’ of Dr. H. 
Schuchardt, and noted the increasing interest 
shown inthis peculiar class of studies—that of 
the hybridization of languages. Doctor Schu- 
chardt had devoted his attention more especially 
to the linguistic side of the phenomena of “ creo- 
lization,” studying in this way the “ lingoes” of 
remote island-groups in the South Sea and the In- 
dian Ocean, and bringing to bear on them the 
skill of the practised philologist. Closely follow- 
ing on these researches comes Mr. Lafcadio Hearn 
with his quaint little volume, *Gombo Zhébes,’ 
which may be called a comparative study of pro- 
verbs in six Creole dialects--the dialects of Mau- 
ritius, French Guiana, Martinique, Trinidad, 
Hayti, and Louisiana, all but one products of our 
western hemisphere. It would appear, therefore, 
that Mr. Hearn’s collection has rather a psycho- 
logical than a linguistic or philological interest. 
A glance, indeed, at the 352 proverbs which he 
has selected, translated into French and English, 
and annotated, will give a folk-lorist a surprising 
insight into the habits of thought, the *‘ spiritual 
temperature,” the naive mental attitude, of our 
western aboriginal or imported populations in 
their contact and commerce with an alien tongue. 
It will also show the universality of certain pro- 
verbs which, as citizens of the globe, acquire 
their letters of naturalization every where. 

Not the least interesting portion of the collec- 
tion is that part of it which immediately con- 
cerns us—the brief and often witty product of the 
genius of the Louisiana colored Creole. Mr. 
Hearn declares that the genuine patois is rapidly 
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dying out, and that soon both lingo and locutions 
will be irrecoverably lost. We are accordingly 
thankful to him and to his friend Prof. Henry for 
rescuing from destruction so much that is striking 
and characteristic in the New Orleans dialect. 
These proverbs, like the sayings of children, have 
occasionally an unconscious indecency which is 
even a part of their charm, while their piquancy 
is often delhghtful. The title of the book is a 
very apposite one, being a corruption of gombo 
aux herbes, a soup salmagundi composed cf all 
sorts of vegetable scraps, peculiar, with the nu- 
merous other gomboes, to the Creole cuisine of 
New Orleans. Mr. Hearn has done good service 
in adding his suggestive notes and illustrations, 
and in throwing in the odds and ends of patois 
songs which he has gathered from the lips and 
memories of the ancient mamans of the French 
Market and the New Orleans street corners. It 
seems that there is not only a Creole patois, there 
is also another which Younger Ethiopia, forget- 
ting its manners, contemptuously calis nég (ne- 
gro). So, while the older generation of Creole 
kitchen-folk sveak their dialect in its primitive 
purity without a single r, and say zhébes, the re- 
generated scamp who has been attending school 
restores the missing link and insists upon saying 
zhairbes. Thus the dialect is changing, and an- 
other picturesque landmark of ancient Louisiana 
bids fair to disappear. 





Elements of the Differential and Integral Calcu- 
lus. By Prof. James M. Taylor, of Madison 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 

From the number of text-books treating of the 
calculus which have appeared within the last 
four or five years, several of which have been no- 
ticed in the Nation, we infer that the number of 
students of that branch of mathematics is rapidly 
increasing. In most, if not all, our colleges the 
calculus is an elective study. Few students would 
choose it because they considered it an accom- 
plishment, or because they supposed it would be 
easier than some alternative. The large majority 
of those who study the calculus do so because 
they wish to prepare themselves to become teach- 
ers of mathematics, or because they expect to 
make practical application of it in some other 
science or in some scientific calling like engineer- 
ing. Hence the increase in the number of stu- 
dents of the calculus, shown by the demand for 
text-books, seems to indicate an increasing atten- 
tion to scientific pursuits in general. 

Professor Taylor’s work has two marked cha- 
racteristics. In the first place it is evidently a 
most carefully written book. There is nothing 
vague or slipshod in it. The last chapter has been 
“filed” as much as the first. Nearly every sen- 
tence, certainly every theorem, seems to have 
been constructed with a strenuous effort to give 
it clearness and precision. This constant atten- 
tion to the form of expression has enabled the 
author to be concise without becoming obscure. 
Weare acquainted with no text-book of the cal- 
culus which compresses so much matter into so 
few pages, and at the same time leaves the im- 
pression that all that is necessary has been said. 
In the second place, the number of carefully se 
lected examples, both of those worked out in full 
in illustration of the text, and of those left for 
the student to work out for himself, is extraordi- 
nary. From this point of view those teachers 
and pupils who are accustomed to or prefer a 
different text-book, would still do well to provide 
themselves with this, regarding it merely asa 
collection of examples and without any reference 
to the text. 

We do not wish it to be inferred that we re 
gard everything in this book as treated in the 
best way possible, There are many points which 





we should prefer to see handled in a different 
manner; but it is a work constructed on a well 
considered, self-consistent plan, with ample ma 
terial to enable the student to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the machinery of a branch of 
mathematics which most students regard with 
profound respect, for the results which it accom 
plishes with a seemingly magical facility, whil 
at the same time they recoil from its supposed 
enormous difficulties. 
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‘THE ROSE OF SHARON.” 
Own Thursday evening the New York Chorus Socie 
ty brought its fourth season to a successful close by 
giving the first performance in America of ‘* The 
tose of Sharon,” a dramatic oratorio by Mr. 
A. C. Mackenzie. Mr. Thomas had evidently 
devoted much care to the preparations for this con 


cert, and the result was an excellent performance 





in almost every detail The solo parts were in the 
hands of Misses Emma Juch and Emily Winant 
Messrs. W. J. Winch, I. Morawski, and Max 
Heinrich, and were satisfact Vv rendered The 
New York Chorus Society has t leerst f ule ch 
rus in the intrv,a fact w hwas again demon 
strated during the evening; and tl robestra 
being that of the Philharmo Socret wit! 
same reinforce: ts { t s, Wa { 
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the wond orator nh advertising the perform 
ance of a choral work And im this aversion to 

at t American people are guided bva 
correct instinct, for itis at best an illogical, un 
vsthet hvbmd for f art There is some sort 
of a plot, a scente background is imagined, the 
singers imperson .te distinct characters; but tho re 
is no scen . ho action, no costumes nothing 
but evening dress and = gloves The oratorio 
might be det lasa major and minor premise, 
of which the logical conclusion is the music 
irama An undeveloped sense of mwsthetic 
structure in former times, and a desire to avoid 


bringing sacred subjects inte the theatre, are 
largely responsible for the growth of oratorio 
Some of the greatest works of this class by old 
masters will always retain their interest for 
musicians; but success at the present day cannot 
be achieved on these lines, because the oratorio 
isan antiquated form of musical architecture. 
What adds to the unattractiveness of oratorios 
is the inordinate length to which they are always 
spun out, A four-hour opera is not so long as a 
two-hour oratorio, because the opera affords such 
variety of entertainment for the ears 
spectators The ‘ Rose of 


Sharon,” as produced in England under the 


a great 
and eyes of the 


composer's baton, took more than three hours. 
Mr. Thomas 
he had omitted fully one-third of the music, the 
result would have been more 

The libretto, 


curtailed it somewhat, but if 


gratifying. 
whose unskilful construction 
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cause of the musical redundancy, is 
the Song of Solomon, but the com- 
introduced all sorts of extraneous 
matter. The four parts of the oratorio are en- 
titled Separation, Temptation, Victory, and Re- 
and the story can be told in a dozen lines. 
“dark 


and, 


is the 
based on 


piler has 


union; 
Solomon passing through Sulam beholds the 
but comely’ Sulamite, becomes enamored, 
despite her attempt to flee with her Beloved, has 
her taken to his palace There she is tempted 
all the royal splendor to accept Solo- 
mon’s devotion, but in vain, Finally the King 
allows her to depart, and she returns to Sulam 
and her Beloved. 

This outline contains material for some fine 
dramatic effects, which, neither libret- 
tist nor composer has succeeded in attaining. If 


with 


however, 


Mr. Mackenzie is insympathy with modern musi- 
cal tendencies, as his friends claim, there is little 
in this oratorio to indicate it. Although there 
are a few modern touches, the general charac- 
ter of the work bears the stamp of Handel and 
Mendelssohn—the old English idols, who have 
done so much to retard progress in that country. 
Mr. Mackenzie introduces a few leading motives 
to indicate references to Solomon, the Beloved, 
Love, the Village, and the Vineyard. But they 
are not sufficiently piastic to impress themselves 
on the memory, and therefore miss their effect. 
The power to characterize—that is, the dramatic 
gift—is, indeed, weak in Mr. Mackenzie’s work. 
His melody, although seldom original, is always 
flowing and pleasing; but in the two elements of 
music which give the most definite expression 


to dramatic feeling—namely, modulation and 
thythm—he is weak ;,and this harmonic and rhyth- 
mic monotony becomes oppressive as the work 
proceeds. Again, the lines are often repeated, 
and there is seldom a connection in detail be- 
tween the words and the music, such as we find 
in the works of Liszt, Franz, Wagner, and Schu- 
mann. That there are many interesting pages 
in the “Rose of Sharon” we readily con- 
cede; but they are neutralized by their com- 
monplace surroundings. Thus the effect of the 
slumber music accompanying the Sulamite’s 
dream is marred by the fact that so much of the 
preceding music is soporific. Mr. Mackenzie, 
in a word, lacks individuality and inventive 
power. There are in Germany a hundred Ka- 
pellmeisters who could write as good an oratorio. 
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Juilliet 1870—Février 1871. 

Von Moltke, Poland. Olcott, 
Occult Science 

Custer, Boots and Saddles. 
Shans. 


Theosophy, Religion, and 
Colquhoun, Amongst the 
Treat, Home Studies in Na- 


ture. 
Bescenatiete, Runnymede Letters. Dobson, Old World 


eal Civil Se -rvice e Reform, 


Ry HON. LEROY D. THOMAN, 
Commissioner United States Civil Service, in the Apri 
number of the United Service Magazine. $4 a year; 


single copies 35 ¢ — 
T. H. 8S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


riding. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. By James K. 


Hosmer. Vol. XIII. of “* American Statesmen,” Gilt 
top, $1.25. 
An admirable biography of one of the most conspicuous 
and commanding figures in the history of this country 
during the years just preceding and including the Revo- 


lution. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. By 
George Zabriskie Gray, D.D., Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., and author 
of ‘ The Crusade of the Children.’ With an Introduc- 
tion by Bishop Huntington. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, #1. 


PATROCLUS AND PENELOPE. 

A Chat in the Saddle. By Col. Theodore A. Dodge, U. 

S. A., author of ‘A Bird’s Eye View of our Civil 

War,’ etc. Fully illustrated with phototypes. 1 vol., 
12mo, #3. 

A book which appeals to all lovers of the horse and of 

It is written from large experience, and is made 

additionally attractive by various illustrations, including 


some very strixing instantaneous views of horses in mo- 


| Wili publish shortly: 
| the elementary and higher study of Languages. 


tion. 

HARMONY OF THE FOUR 
Gospels in Greek. By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D., 
New and Revised Edition by M. B. Riddle, Professor 
in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$2. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
BOSTON ; 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


~ B. WESTERMANN & CO, 


838 Broadway, New York, 


LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE, for 
Part II. 
ern, other than 











—European Languages, ancient and mc 
Greek and Latin. Price 10 cts. 


Now ready: CLASSICAL CATALOGUE, 2 parts. Price 
15 cents. 
| In preparation: LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE, Part L— 
Oriental nguages, ancient and modern. 


School Books in Foreign Languages a specialty. 

Thierm-Preusser, German and English Dictionary. 148th 
thousand. $4.75. “ ——— as this success is, exami- 
nation shows it to be deserved.”—N. ¥. Nation. 


- Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 





| To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


| volume, 


form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 


The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
Papers easily and neatly adjusted, 


| Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 


Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 


| New York. 
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